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This small group of Californians lived upon a section of the rock-bound 
coast of Mendocino county. Part of each year they dwelt on kitchen 
middens or shellmounds, usually located at the mouths of creeks or near 
mussel-bearing rocks. A very large shellmound, visited by interior peoples 
as well as the Coast Yuki, is at Mussel Rock about three miles south 
of the modern village of Westport. This shellmound, called Lilem by the 
Coast Yuki, is mentioned frequently in the myths. 

When not dwelling at their coast sites, the Coast Yuki were to be found 
at camps on the mountain ridges which rise abruptly behind the rocky 
coast. There they hunted deer and gathered vegetable produce, notably 
tanbark acorns from the only species of oak growing in their narrow 
territory. 

To the eastward a few hours’ walk from the shore lived their Athabas- 
can neighbors, the Kato, with whom the Coast Yuki shared many myth 
motives.! I failed to record, however, any cosmogonic tales comparable 
to Kato tales I and II. The locale of Kato tale IX, Yellow-hammer’s 
Deeds, is Kibesillah at the southern end of the great shellmound Lilem. 
This tale is evidently a Kato version or borrowing of Coast Yuki tale 28, 
Pileated Woodpecker Crosses the Ocean. 

Coast Yuki mythology has many marine characters, as might be ex- 
pected from the littoral habitat of this people. No doubt various coast 
peoples of California had mythologies with similar characters, but un- 
fortunately these have remained largely unrecorded. The Wiyot myths 
recorded by Dr. Reichard? afford a parallel for northern California. Dr. 
Kroeber’s few Rumsien Costanoan myths? suggest that the peoples of 


1 Cf. Pliny Earle Goddard, Kato Texts, Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 
vol. 5, pp. 65—238, 1909. 

* Gladys A. Reichard, Wiyot Grammar and Texts, U.C. P. A. A. E., vol. 
22, pp. 142—209, 1925. 

® A. L. Kroeber, Indian Myths of South Central California, U. C. P. A. A. 
E., vol. 4, pp. 167—250, 1907. 
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the coast south of the Golden Gate may have had a similar wealth of 
marine characters in their mythologies. 

Myths (alwisa) were called “‘night stories.” To relate them in the day- 
time, or to even think about them, would give the narrator a humpback. 
Moreover, winter was the season for telling them. The informants, how- 
ever, related the stories to me on summer days. 

Coast Yuki women, as well as men, told “night stories.”” At the con- 
clusion of a story the raconteur touched his belly and his forehead with 
his right palm and said: “‘Winen nen, winen tok.” I could not learn the 
exact meaning of this expression. It referred to the story being finished. 
On one occasion the informant touched his belly and chest and said 
merely: ““Winen tok,” which he interpreted as “‘heart stomach.” 

One informant said that if he missed telling any detail of a story, he 
or I would become ill. On one occasion when there was a call for me in 
the middle of a story, he insisted on finishing instead of postponing it. 

The events told in night stories occurred before the appearance of the 
present race. The characters of the stories constituted the prehuman 
race, which the Coast Yuki believe preceded them. 

The story “Ground Squirrel Hoards the Food” is a good example of a 
story abundantly interspersed with song. The scheme was to relate the 
story a while, then sing, then tell more of the story. If any listener went 
to sleep the story was stopped for that night. At the end of the story 
the narrator said: “‘Well, that is done. You go into the rock hole.’’ This 
was said to be the manner of ending every night story. The order was 
intended for the story, not the audience, which was to go into the rock hole 
to remain until another night. 

Tales were related illustrating the concept that bears live like human 
beings. Bears capable of appearing in human form were called bear 
people. It was thought that they might go away in bear form and return 
in human form. In their abodes were quivers of bear skin, which they 
carried when hunting in human form. A person could see them only if 
he were “‘crazy.”’ Such beliefs were shared with the Athabascan Sinkyone 
of Usal. Included in the collection of tales is an Usal bear story. 

The bear and deer story was not current among the Coast Yuki, but 
was told among their Sinkyone neighbors to the north. Other themes 
unknown to the two informants were the following: cosmogony, creation 
of man, world flood, world fire, ocean origin, cloud and fog origin, thunder 
origin, land of the dead, pine marten stories, weasel stories, and toothed 
vagina. 

In an earlier paper,' I interpreted certain absences from Coast Yuki 
culture as indicating a more primitive or earlier stage than that to which 
other Californians had advanced. Perhaps certain of these myth ab- 

1 E. W. Gifford, The Cultural Position of the Coast Yuki, Amer. Anthr., 
n. s., vol. 30, pp. 112—115, 1928. 
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sences should be similarly interpreted. In relation to the remainder of 
California the Coast Yuki were in a remote backwoods region, fronting 
on an inhospitable coast. 

The Coast Yuki tales here recorded have little in common with the 
Yuki myths recorded by Dr. Kroeber.! The Yuki origin versions seem 
totally unlike the Coast Yuki fragment. Both groups, however, tell (1) 
of Spider as the keeper of fire from whom it was stolen, (2) of the sun, 
moon, and morning star being kept by two old women from whom Coyote 
and the Mice stole them, (3) of Coyote changing himself into a baby so as to 
have the opportunity of intercourse with certain women. The Yuki 
episode of Coyote weaving a basket of rooted stems is attributed by the 
Coast Yukito Tarantula. Several Coast Yuki characters do not appear 
in the Yuki myths: Varied Thrush, Pileated Woodpecker, and various 
littoral characters. On the whole the two sets of myths have little in 
common, probably due largely to the strong environmental reflections 
in the Coast Yuki myths at least. 

The Coast Yuki myths were recorded under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of California and the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


I. ORIGIN TALE®” 


In the ocean near Rockport is a rock called hepinhehen (assembly 
house underneath). Passages in this rock run in the four cardinal direc- 
tions, meeting in the middle. Therein man originated. A deity passing 
by heard singing issuing from the rock. He bade the singers come forth 
and go to their future respective abodes. From the north passage issued 
those who were to dwell in the north, from the south passage came the 
southerners, from the east passage the easterners, and from the west 
passage the Coast Yuki. 


2. THE ORIGIN OF STREAMS® 

An old man and an old woman lived in the hills. The old man was 
somewhat crippled with a sliver in his foot. He became ill with the pain. 
He could not move nor get up. He could not walk. He lay there. The 
old woman got wood, made the fire, got acorns, made the soup, and fed 
the old man. She tried to catch salmon and other fish without success. 
The old man lay there suffering pretty badly. The old woman looked 
at his foot now and then to see if she could find the sliver. She could 
find nothing. He lay there. He could not move, walk, nor get up. One 
day they sent for California Jay, Steller’s Jay, and Robin to come. The 


1A. L. Kroeber, Yuki Myths, Anthropos, vol. 27, pp. 905—939, 1932. 

® Superior ‘‘a’’ after a title indicates that the narrator was Tony Bell, 
superior ‘“‘b,’’ Tom Bell. These were two unrelated Coast Yuki informants. 
The first was interviewed in 1926, the second in 1929. Both were aged men. 
Both told the stories in English. 
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people came. They tried to carry the man down to the creek. They 
tried to get him up. The old man said: “I can do nothing; I can’t move 
my leg. I hope the pain I have will go to a certain person. I hope the 
pain will go to Jay, to Robin, etc. (he mentioned all the birds).”” He 
hoped it would settle in their feet. Every time he mentioned a person 
(bird), he groaned. Pretty soon he struggled out into the sunshine, where 
it was warm. 

The woman was gathering up deer hides to tie on his foot like 
rags. The old man was lying on top of the dwelling house (hen). The 
old woman said: “My dear husband, be careful now, you might slip 
and get another sliver in your foot.’ His bad foot had swollen up 
almost as big as his body. He was up there on top of the house trying 
to straighten his foot. Then he slipped. Down he went. He rolled down 
and ran another sliver into his crippled foot. That broke his crippled 
foot. The old woman called and ran to wrap a deer hide around his foot. 
He rolled down close to the base of the house. He lay there. The old 
woman commenced to cry and to roll him over. The rest of the people 
came running. They lifted him and turned him over. 

From that foot came a creek, formed of blood and matter. That is 
how creeks and rivers came to be made. 


3. THE ORIGIN OF THE YUKI AND THE COAST YUKI® 


The men were playing shinny (kutkumiliyak), using a wooden ball 
(exmila). They played and played for a long time. Then one man struck 
the ball so hard that it went across the ocean. Sandpiper (sie) was sent 
to retrieve it. 

Sandpiper waded across the ocean and found the ball in a country 
across the sea. In that country he found all foods in great abundance: 
all kinds of fish, acorns, huckleberries, salal berries, hazelnuts, tarweed, 
wild oats, strawberries, and every other kind. He found everything over 
there. He returned with the ball and told the people about the new 
country. He said he had waded across the ocean, which was only ankle 
deep. 

All the people, except an old man and an old woman, decided to seek 
their fortunes in the new country across the ocean to the west.! All 
collected on the beach and then started to wade across the ocean. 

[At this point, Tony, who has talked a great deal with Chinese seaweed 
gatherers, stated that this tale explains why Indians claim that the Chi- 
nese are Indians, and vice versa. Chinese came to the Californian coast, 
lost their ships, lost their tools, and became Indians. They could not 
build a new ship. ] 

The old man and old woman who remained behind were both called 
Sand Flea (utamenemakola, an isopod: Pentidotea wosnesenskii). When 


1 To migrate across the ocean, kohlutokamchukchi. 
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night fell they went to bed. Next morning the woman bore a baby boy. 
That night they went to bed, and next morning a baby girl was born. 
On the third morning another baby boy was born, and on the fourth 
morning another girl. The first two children became adult very quickly, 
married, and produced a baby boy the morning after their marriage. The 
second pair of children also became adult with miraculous speed, married, 
and the morning after marriage were presented with a boy baby. Next 
morning the first young couple had a girl baby, and the following morn- 
ing the second young couple also had a girl baby. These four grand- 
children of the old Sand Flea couple grew up, married, and begot chil- 
dren, and in due time there were again many people in the country. 

The people played shinny. One man hit the ball so hard that it landed 
at Covelo (Tutukoma) in Round valley. They sent Gull to look for it. 
He observed an abundance of food in the interior: buckeye, mush oak, 
manzanita, and everything good. He found the ball, returned, and told 
the people of all the food he had seen. Hearing this, all the people, ex- 
cept the old Sand Flea couple, migrated (onosamonchukchi) to Round 
valley where they became the Yuki, who speak our language. 

Again, the old man and the old woman produced offspring, but the _ 
offspring did not multiply to such an extent as before. That is why the 
Coast Yuki were never numerous. The old man settled a few of his prog- 
eny at each creek mouth and ridge. 


4. THE ORIGIN OF VARIOUS PEOPLES” 

All the birds were the first people [not the mammals, but all the birds 
we see now, even gull, cormorant, crow, and turkey vulture]. There was 
to be a big shinny game. They started playing the game. People from 
all over the country came to play the game. 

They played and played. They hit the ball and it went east. They 
went after it. The story does not say which side or who went after the 
ball. He never came back. Then they drove another ball south. One 
man went after that ball. He never came back. They drove a ball toward 
the west and a man went after that ball. He never came back. Then 
they hit the ball and it went north and the man did not come back. So 
they claimed that the one who went west after the ball became the 
Chinaman. The one who went north became the north people. He who 
went east became the Pit River Indian. He who went south became 
the south people. That is the way people became scattered. 


5. THE ORIGIN OF DEATH® 
Panther’s son died and Panther wanted him revived, but Coyote ob- 
jected, declaring that when a person died he should remain dead. 
Later, Coyote’s son died. In his grief, Coyote wished to have him 
revived. Panther retaliated by objecting. So now all people die. 
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6. THE ORIGIN OF THE HAND AND OF DEATH? 


Lizard has five fingers on each hand. 

Coyote said: ‘Let people have hands like mine. They can walk and 
seize things. I don’t see any difference.” 

Lizard said: ‘‘Why of course there is a difference. Why not have fin- 
gers like mine?” 

Coyote said: ‘“‘No! We don’t want it that way.” 

Lizard said: “‘What can you grasp with your hand? You have a round 
paw. You can’t take hold of anything. Why not have a hand like mine, 
then they can catch, hold, and pick up things? If they want to pick up 
anything, they can. You, you can’t catch anything,” he said to Coyote. 
“You can’t hold anything, except with your mouth. You open your 
mouth to seize things. You can’t do anything with your fingers.” 

Coyote studied a bit. ‘‘Well, all right then. You win,” he said. 

That is how the argument went between Lizard, Panther, and Coyote. 
Lizard said: “You are just like Panther. You can hold nothing except 
with your fingernails.” Panther said: ‘“‘Don’t put me in that class. I 
did not start an argument with you about anything. Don’t put me in 
there.” Lizard said: “I did not want to say anything about you, but my 
tongue came out before I thought.” 

Panther and Coyote then had an argument about death. 

Coyote said: ‘‘Well, now, we are talking about fingers. I believe in 
death.’ Panther said: ‘“What are you talking about? What do you 
believe about it ?” Coyote said: “I’ve been studying.’’ Panther said: 
“T suppose you are studying about something foolish. There is no use 
for you to tell me anything, for you just think about fool things.”’ 

Coyote said: ‘‘This that I am thinking about is so.”’ ‘‘Well,”’ Panther 
said, ‘‘tell me.’’ Coyote said: “Now I'll tell you. When people die on 
this earth, people should come back.” Panther said: ‘‘No. That will 
not look right. When a person dies, he is dead, isn’t he?” Coyote said: 
“Well, I don’t know. That does not look right.” Panther said: “Now, 
people die. One dies today. They bury him. It would not look right 
for that person to come back. I think when they die they should stay 
dead.” “Well,” Coyote said, “‘maybe that’s all right. But when people 
die they ought to come back. That is the way I look at it.’ So Panther 
said: “If you look at it that way, you’re wrong. I think it’s right for 
people to remain dead when they die.” 


7. THE FIRST FIRE“ 
Originally there was no light and no true fire. The red rocks (liles) in 
the creeks contained a sort of fire. People used these for fire. They had 
no wood fire. 
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8. THE ORIGIN OF FIRE? 


The people were living on a little ridge back of Westport. After a while 
a baby named Salamander (such as is found under logs) was born. This 
baby cried and cried all the time. Finally the mother got tired of the 
crying. One evening the mother became so exasperated that she threw 
the baby out. There it kept crying and crying, but the parents paid no 
more attention to it. It lay there and nobody paid any attention to it 
or attempted to bring it into the house. It just lay out there crying. 

Coyote said: ‘“Why do you people abuse that baby? It seems that you 
folks don’t care for that young one. You don’t try to take care of him. 
You people are always abusing that baby. It sounds strange, that young 
one’s crying. It sounds as though that young one is saying something 
when he is crying. Now it sounds just like he says, ‘Fire.’ It sounds as 
though he says, ‘Fire is across over on the other side.’”’ 

The baby saw fire and was saying, “‘I see fire on the other side.’’ So 
they assembled the people to go look for the fire. They went after the 
fire. They found the fire was inside Red Spider who lived in the brush. 
When they went to the place, all the people went (Coyote, Skunk, etc.). 
They danced. Everybody did things in a funny way, so as to make Spider 
laugh, so the fire would come forth from his interior. 

Coyote and Skunk did funny things. After a while Coyote did some- 
thing exceedingly funny. Spider had to laugh. When he laughed he 
opened his mouth and a chunk of fire fell out. Coyote jumped for it and 
grabbed it. Away he went. That is the way people got fire. The baby 
was taken back into the house by his parents. If it had not been for him 
fire would not have been discovered. 


g. THE ORIGIN OF THE SUN® 


The sun was in the north in the keeping of two old women. There was 
no light here. Coyote, with the Mice, set out to steal it. When they 
arrived at the abode of the women, they found them asleep. 

The Mice gnawed the ropes which held the sun and Coyote brought it 
southward. The women pursued him. He dropped the sun and it went 
up into the sky. In order to escape the women Coyote went to pieces 
and became a multitude of coyotes. The women said Coyote must re- 
main here and not return to his original home. Coyote retaliated by 
saying that the two women should not return to their northern home. 
They became Steamboat Rock, north of Usal. 


10. COYOTE STEALS THE SUN? 

In the beginning there was no sun. Coyote said: “I don’t know why 
there is daylight in only one place. It can be daylight in only one place.” 
So Coyote went’ east, passing over much uninhabited country, until he 
came to a place where people lived. 
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He transformed himself into a woman and made a basket. In this 
guise he came to a place where two old women were living. These two 
claimed that Coyote was their daughter-in-law. The men folks were 
away hunting. Coyote remained for the night. He saw the sun, moon, 
and stars. Thereafter he turned into a menstruating girl. The two old 
women and other persons sang over him. Thereby he learned everything 
necessary for a successful robbery. 

One morning he stole the sun and hurried off home with it. That night 
the owners discovered their loss. They set out after him and were about 
to catch him, when they passed him unwittingly. He had thrown the 
sun into a gulch and transformed himself into an old woman. They asked 
this ‘‘old woman”’ if she had seen anyone going that way. She replied: 
“No, but my grandchild Lizard saw someone passing. I cannot see well 
myself.”’ 

Then Coyote threw the sun away and that brought the daylight. 


II. HOW COYOTE STOLE THE SUN? 


When Coyote left Lilem to get daylight, he went north, traveling far 
day and night. Once in a while he stopped and looked back. Then he 
felt badly about his wife and children, and would moan: “Oh! my wife 
and children, I have left you far behind.” Then he went on and on. He 
came to the end of the world and where an old woman lived alone. He 
called her his grandmother (bep). Then he sat down and commenced to 
cry and to tell her what a long way he had come to see his grandmother. 
“Please nurse me and take care of me.’’ The old woman said: “I never 
knew I had a grandchild.” 

When night came, Coyote said: “‘Grandma, I’m very tired, because 
I came a long way. I’m sleepy. Tonight you'll hear some noise, like 
people walking and the house cracking, and like children playing. Don’t 
get scared. That is nothing.” 

When Coyote first lay down, he asked: ‘“‘What is that hanging up there 
that looks so nice?” “That is the sun (pile),” she replied. “Grandma, 
what is that hanging on this side?” “‘Grandchild, those are stars.” 
“Grandma, what is this hanging on the righthand side?” ‘“That is the 
evening star (nichip).’”’ ‘‘Grandma, what is that hanging also on the 
righthand side ?”’ ‘“That is the morning star (hamo).”’ “Grandma, what 
is that hanging on the left side?” “Oh, grandchild, that is the moon 
(laskowe).”’ 

“Grandma, I’m extremely tired. I thought about you. Mother told 
me about you. That is why I came to see you. I’m very tired and sleepy, 
so I’m going to sleep. Don’t be frightened if you hear different noises. 
Don’t think about it, but lie down and go to sleep, grandma.”’ 

They slept. In the night the old woman was snoring. She thought 
that it was strange that she had never felt sleepy before. She thought 
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it a strange coincidence that she was so sleepy when her grandchild came 
to see her, because she was never sleepy before. 

In the middle of the night, Coyote got up stealthily and reached up for 
the sun, evening star, and morning star. He was cutting the cords with 
a flint knife. When he was cutting loose the sun it made a noise like 
rubbing on a taut line. The noise awakened the old woman, who picked 
up a paddle. Coyote had already hidden the morning and evening stars 
in his clothing and was hiding the sun likewise. The old woman struck 
with the paddle at the place where he should have been lying. She split 
the ground. Coyote was not hit. 

Coyote ran out with the three luminaries. The old woman cried: “‘I’d 
like to know where that grandchild came from. I had no daughter. I 
had no people. I just lived here.’”’ She became angry. Coyote ran off 
with the old woman after him with the paddle. She never let go the 
paddle, for she wanted to get close enough to hit Coyote; but she could 
not get close enough. She chased him down the coast from the north. 
He kept going until near Lilem at Mussel Rock, whence he had started. 
When almost there he got pretty well tired. Between Abalone Point and 
Howard Creek, the old woman nearly caught him. He threw the evening 
star against a rock and broke it. He did the same with the morning star. 
He threw the sun against the rock and broke it. Fire blazed up from 
the sun and started to burn this world. 

Then the old woman said: “I hope you'll never get home, for the way 
you treated me. I hope you will not live long.’ When the old woman 
was through cursing him, Coyote said: “I hope you never get home. I 
hope you never get back to where you started. I hope you fall between 
those rocks. I hope you turn into a rock and go no further.”’ She turned 
into a rock right there. [North of Howard Creek, on the beach below the 
school house it stands between the outlying rock and the cliff or bank. ] 
She is there now. 

The last words the old woman uttered were these: “I hope you never 
get home to see your wife and children. I hope you have to live by digging 
mice and gophers.’ Right there Coyote turned into a coyote (upui) and 
has remained such ever since. 


I2. COYOTE CAUSES DAYLIGHT? 


It was night all the time. There was no daylight. People fished and 
hunted, ate acorns and venison, all in the night. They went to the beach 
to eat mussels and abalones, all in the dark. 

One day one woman went outside her house and she spoke to Coyote: 
“Well, old man, baldheaded old man, can’t you say something? I’m 
getting tired of doing everything in the night.” Coyote said: “I want 
two girls. Put one in front of me and one behind me.” So he lay down 
and they put one in front of him and one behind him. Coyote commenced 
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singing for daylight. He sang, sang, sang, naming the places from the 
south to the north. He wished daylight would come at a certain place. 
He named creeks and mountains. He wished for light under the logs 
and through the forest. All along he named the places. 

When he came to Shipoi (Westport) in his enumeration, daylight came. 
Everybody was happy. One woman walked out, saying to the girls: ‘‘Oh 
my! you girls have found a fine man. Why don’t you go look for food 
for him?*’ The two girls jumped up and ran out. Instantly it became 
dark. All the people were out hunting, fishing, and gathering foods when 
the light went out. 

Coyote lay there very angry for a while. Soon he looked eastward. 
He kept closing and opening his eyes and looking in different directions. 
Then he commenced singing. All at once daylight and fine weather 
appeared. This was real daylight. Before this they hunted and fished 
and did everything in the dark. 

Everybody went out, except Flicker who remained behind. Coyote 
went to see Flicker, saying : ““ You have gone nowhere, my nephew (i’bim).” 
Flicker was making flint arrowpoints and he said: “I did not see very 
well, so I went nowhere.” ‘‘Yes,’’ Coyote said, ‘I did not feel very well 
either, so I stayed home. My nephew, let’s go down and play in a swing 
on a tree.”’ Flicker did not want to go. Coyote said: “I don’t feel very 
good either, but let us go just the same.”’ So they went. 

Coyote got into the swing first, and Flicker swung him. Soon Coyote 
got off. ‘You get in now,” he said to Flicker. He swung Flicker. Coyote, 
who had acorn bread in his buckskin sack, took out a piece and hit Flicker 
a hard blow on the back with it, making a white spot on Flicker’s back, 
still to be seen. This ended the swinging. Blood ran from Flicker’s nose, 
eyes, and ears, where it is still to be seen. When Flicker revived, he called 
Coyote names: crazy, big head, sharp nose, bushy tail, etc. 

Pretty soon Coyote said: ‘“‘“My nephew, we have been doing pretty well. 
There is no need to call me all kinds of names. You’ve called me bad 
enough names already. My nephew, you go down by that old rotten 
stump. You stand there and I bet they will not know you.”’ So Flicker 
went and stood by the stump. 

The women were down by the creek pounding and leaching acorns. 
They saw Flicker and called out what a nice looking young man. Then 
when Flicker turned around to go back, they saw the spot on his back. 
Then they called: ‘That is the man who was hit by the daylight bread.” 

Flicker went back to Coyote, who said: “I’ll bet you, my nephew, 
they will not know me right away.”’ Flicker said: “All right, go ahead. 
I want to see if they know you.” 

So Coyote started, got some hazel brush, and went to the stump. He 
stood there and the women saw him. Then he went to the creek and laid 
hazel brush in the creek crosswise. The hazel brush turned into a baby 
basket with a pack strap. He took some blue flowers (kewum) and hung 
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them on it, so they looked like beads. He made himself into a baby and 
got in the basket and tied himself in, as women tied babies. Then he 
threw himself in the creek, basket and all. 

Two girls were there who did not like any man. He wished those two 
girls would come out in the water, as he floated downstream. As he 
approached, one of the girls went to the creek for water. Then she saw 
the baby in the basket. She dropped her water basket and cried: ‘Oh, 
my little nephew (emsat), I think your father and mother must have 
been fighting and thrown you into the creek.” 

She jumped into the creek and grabbed the baby who was crying lustily 
and making believe water had got into his throat. The girl shook off 
the water from the baby, saying: “‘My nice little nephew.” The women 
handed him to one another. He cried worse than ever. When handed 
back to his rescuer he quieted down. 

Pretty soon he pretended to sleep and snore. One woman said: “‘It 
looks like he’s saying something inside of him.’ The rescuer said: ‘He 
is saying nothing. That is just the water that got into his throat. He is 
saying nothing out of the way.”’ Coyote was wishing the women would 
all go to sleep. 

They all went to sleep and night came. They had no blankets. Coyote 
slept with every one of them. Daylight came and they were all pregnant. 
Each gave birth to a baby. 

Coyote went home and claimed that a rattlesnake had bitten him. His 
wife cried for him. ‘Fix a bed, so I may lie down,” Coyote said. “Take 
off your skirt and spread it for me to lie on.”” She did that. Coyote told 
her: “I don’t want my nephew (Flicker) to come to see me. I might die 
if he came near me.” 

Coyote’s wife told Flicker: ‘‘He told me he did not want to see you, 
that he would almost die if he saw you.” ‘“Well,” said Flicker, ‘‘that’s 
too bad. We ought to see one another. We've been playing together. 
I'd like to see him and learn what’s the matter.”’ 

So Flicker went to see Coyote, who was covered with a blanket. He 
saw where Coyote had been cut in the belly with a flint by a widow who 
woke up when he was on her. Flicker offered condolences. 

Flicker said to Coyote’s wife: ‘““‘No snake bit him there. That’s no 
place for a snake bite. I know what’s the matter with him. Yes, I know. 
Yesterday a widow came along when I was making arrowpoints and asked 
me for a couple of pieces of flint to cut some buckskin string. She cut 
him with the flints.”’ 


13. COYOTE AND PANTHER® 
Coyote and Panther went hunting with the intention of running an 
elk until it was tired out and could be easily killed. They searched for 
elk tracks made that day or the day before. They found tracks of two 
elks, one short, the other long. Coyote pointed to the long tracks and 
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said they should run them. Panther objected, saying he always ran short 
tracks, because the elks making long tracks were too long-winded. How- 
ever, Coyote had his way and they ran the long tracks. Actually Coyote 
was not in the habit of running long tracks. He was deceiving Panther, 
hoping that if they ran the long tracks Panther would be killed. 

They tracked until they jumped the elk where it was lying. The elk 
ran to the north. They followed it a long distance. Panther said: “We 
had better let it go.’ Coyote replied encouragingly: “It will stop after 
a while. We'll keep after it.”” So they continued the pursuit. Whenever 
they came in sight of the elk they shouted, and it went on. 

The elk kept going northward for many days. Coyote and Panther, 
following, reached the north country and finally gave up the pursuit. 
They turned back but the north people surrounded and killed them. 
Coyote came to life again, but Panther did not. This was what Coyote 
had planned from the beginning, but Panther did not know it. 


I4. COYOTE AND THE PITCHED STICK® 


One winter Coyote and Robin (chichi) planned to go south. Robin 
was interested in a girl there, but the girl did not like Robin, even though 
he was handsome. Coyote decided he would best Robin and sleep with 
the girl. 

Coyote and Robin went south together. When they arrived at the big 
camp where the girl lived they found preparations were being made for 
a dance. The first thing Coyote saw was the girl whose affections Robin 
was seeking to win. Coyote had carefully performed his toilet so as to 
be as handsome as possible. To add to his attractiveness he carried a 
bow and arrows. He went to the girl and told her that he was better 
looking than Robin and that he was going to sleep with her. 

The people of the camp danced. Coyote and Robin danced afterwards. 
Coyote sang as he danced. 

Meanwhile the people cut a stick and covered it with pitch. They were 
going to put it in place of the girl for Coyote. The girl took it to her house 
in readiness for Coyote. Robin was still hoping vainly to win the girl. 

When night came Coyote went to bed with the girl, but she cleverly 
substituted the pitched stick. He hugged it, got it between his legs, and 
went to sleep — the first time he had ever gone to sleep. 

At daylight Coyote awoke and he said to the supposed woman: “‘Let 
me go. Take your arms away,” for the pitch was adhering to him. He 
started to move to get himself free and discovered he had been sleeping 
with a stick. He became very angry and tore the stick away from his 
body. In doing this he took off much of his own skin, from his legs, arms, 
and chest. 

All the people had disappeared. Coyote sought their tracks, but could 
find none. Finally he decided that the people must have gone straight 
up in the air. He did not know whether to return north or remain there, 
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I5. COYOTE RECOVERS HIS WIFE® 


Panther abducted Coyote’s wife and two sons and took them north. 
Coyote went north to recover them. The people there tried in vain to 
kill Coyote. They shot him and cut him in half, but could not kill him. 
Each time his pieces came together and he went on. “Next time we will 
kill him,” they said. While these efforts were being made to kill him, 
Coyote was carrying his wife in his mouth and his two sons in his armpits. 
At last he arrived home with them. 


16, COYOTE FIGHTS HIMSELF® 

Coyote went fishing for salmon. By jumping in the water he killed all 
the fish. These he took out of the water, but only two did he take home. 

Coyote left his net bag outside his mother-in-law’s house. His wife 
scolded him for thus annoying his mother-in-law, but Coyote denied that 
the bag was his. In proof of his assertion he produced a salmon gig with 
white feathers on it, also a torch for fishing. He said: “‘These are the 
kind I make, not those in the bag.” 

People had bothered him at the river, Coyote told his wife. He was 
going to fight them, he declared. So he prepared his spear, his bow, his 
arrows, and stones to throw. Then he went out. When he got to a place 
where no one could observe him, he shot himself, cut himself with a knife, 
struck himself with a stone. As he thus injured himself, he made much 
noise. His toes and fingers and other parts all made a noise. Though 
alone he made as much noise as many people. 

Having damaged himself sufficiently to deceive his family into thinking 
he had been attacked, he went home and told his wife he had been attacked 
by enemies. He wanted her to hold him in her arms, because he was 
sick from his wounds. But when she held him, he cried: “It hurts me 
terribly. Let your mother hold me.” Then his mother-in-law held him 
and he felt fine. 


17. COYOTE LOSES HIS WIFE® 


The last time Panther took Coyote’s wife north Coyote failed to 
recover her. 

Coyote had a sore foot, which swelled so he could not walk. Therefore, 
he made his wife carry him with a pack strap to the river. He said to 
her: ‘You carry me and I might gig a salmon.” So she carried him down 
to the river with the buckskin pack strap suspended from her head. 

He carried his harpoon. Although there were many fish in the river, 
he missed all that he thrust at. He wanted to have intercourse with his 
wife before he caught any fish. He got his penis between her legs and it 
dragged on the ground. She discovered what it was and angrily threw 
him in the river. She ran up the hill and did not look back until near the 
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top. She saw Coyote running about catching salmon. He had entirely 
recovered from his sore foot. 

Coyote stayed at the river and cooked the fish he caught. Next morn- 
ing his wife sent his two sons down to the river to see what he was doing, 
The boys found him fast asleep, for he had gorged on salmon. The boys 
awakened him. ‘“‘You have many salmon, father,” they said. ‘Those 
are not salmon,” said Coyote. ‘‘Those are sticks of wood.” He gave his 
sons none of the salmon. The boys returned empty-handed to their 
mother. They told her: “Father has many salmon, but he called them 
sticks of rotten wood and would give us none.” 

Panther heard that Coyote was mistreating his wife. He decided that 
he would come from his home in the north and rescue Coyote’s wife. At 
last he arrived at her home. Coyote’s wife asked Panther how they should 
go north, for she and her two sons and her mother were going away with 
Panther. They were going to travel an unusual route, so Coyote could 
not follow. 

“All right, we'll go,”’ said Coyote’s wife. She had a stone mortar in the 
house. Panther lifted this and said: “‘There is the road north under the 
mortar.’’ So Coyote’s family departed to the north with Panther. They 
went to a big northern camp where there was plenty of fish and meat. 
There the people wore buckskin clothes and many ornaments. 

Coyote now returned home talking Wailaki instead of his native Coast 
Yuki, in order to deceive his wife. Each time he came home he talked a 
different language and wore a new disguise. He brought two salmon 
and one salmon backbone. 

The two women and his two sons were not to be found. He looked in 
all directions for their tracks but could not see them. He shouted to 
them. Crow responded. Coyote thought his wife was answering, so he 
called: “Come back. I have fish for you.’ Coyote could find no one. He 
could not find his wife, his sons, nor his mother-in-law. 

Coyote sat down outside and asked his faeces where his family was. 
He said: “If you don’t tell me I'll jump on you and spoil you.”” He ques- 
tioned the first and second faeces, but the third he could not make talk 
so he stepped on it and spoiled it. Then he walked around and stepped 
on it again. ‘‘I want you to tell me,” he said. Again he questioned the 
third faeces. ‘‘Ah! ha!” the faeces said so suddenly that Coyote was 
startled into jumping. ‘‘You ate me this morning. Why do you make 
me talk?” Then the faeces told him: ‘“‘They raised the mortar and went 
into the ground.” ‘‘Wei (good),’’ exclaimed Coyote. 

Coyote picked up his two fish, lifted the mortar, and perceived the 
trail. He followed it. At every place where his family and Panther had 
stopped he also stopped. On and on he went until he arrived in the north 
country. He came to two old women who were sojourning on the south 
side of the main camp. He stopped and made inquiry about his wife. 
The old women told him that a young woman from the south had arrived 
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and that the people of the camp were having an entertainment and much 
food. Coyote went to the fiesta, carrying his two salmon. 

Arrived at the place of entertainment, Coyote called to his two sons, 
saying: ‘‘I have fish for you now.”’ However, they would not come to 
him. Only an old man would eat them. 

Coyote proceeded to the house where his wife was. He sat on the father- 
in-law’s side of the house. He told his wife to cover her face with a basket 
and to call him father’s brother (laschin). They gave Coyote raw meat 
and let him cook it himself. He did so and tried to give it away, but the 
persons to whom he offered it always declined it, saying, ‘““You eat it 
yourself.”’ 

The men and women went outside to eat. First one basket of acorn 
soup and then another were consumed. Then they called Coyote out. 
He came out of the house. The head man said he should sit down and 
eat acorn soup. He sat down and they gave him plenty of cooked meat 
and fish. 

Pretty soon two men played a mean trick on Coyote. Two baskets 
of soup were brought to him, which he ate without looking up. Then 
they brought two baskets of very thin hot soup next. Two men brought 
these baskets, shouting as they came, ‘““Move! move!” The old men 
moved, but Coyote did not, and they poured the hot soup on him. He 
jumped up, fled to the river, and plunged in. The great wave, caused 
by his plunge, overwhelmed the camp, then receded. But Coyote died 
of his burns. 


18. VARIED THRUSH AND COYOTE® 


Varied Thrush (kucham), a mountain dweller, prepared to go to the 
coast to obtain a woman. He had two women at Lilem. He told his 
mother to prepare acorn bread, acorn mush, and other supplies for him 
to take. He arrived at Lilem with his supplies. There was a large en- 
campment of people there. While on the way to Lilem he had pulled up 
a dead tree and set it against another tree. He intended to go back and 
get it after he had collected mussels in the morning. 

In the morning the tide was very low. Other people were already 
gathering mussels before Varied Thrush started. He took the basket in 
which he had brought acorns. He asked the people what the meat in the 
mussel was. They were jealous and attempted to deceive him by saying 
they did not look for the meat. He broke one open and found no meat. 
Then he went farther out on the rocks. There he gathered mussels, filled 
his basket, carried them ashore, piled them up, and went for more. He 
brought in second and third basketfuls. 

Then he gathered sea anemones (lachal), filling a basket with them. 
He came to a very large sea anemone. In trying to detach it the rock 
moved and he failed to get it. He took his basket of sea anemones 
ashore. 
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Next he went to gather a species of chiton called kixniu. He came to 
an exceptionally large one. When he attempted to detach it from the 
rock, the rock moved and he could not pry it loose. So he let it go and 
took his basket of chitons ashore. 

Now he went out for abalones. He filled his basket. He found a big 
one which he could not take off, because the rock moved around. He 
let it go and took what he had ashore. 

Then he went for pig’s feet barnacles. He filled his basket. He found 
a big one, which he could not remove, because the rock moved. 

His father-in-law, to whom he had made the present of acorns which 
he had brought from the mountains, could not carry the mussels which 
Varied Thrush had gathered. Varied Thrush carried some himself, and 
other persons carried the balance for him, leaving their own until later. 
The mussels were to be cooked and dried and taken into the interior. 

Varied Thrush went into the forest for wood. He went to get the big 
tree which he had found on his way to the coast. Other people were 
getting wood too. Varied Thrush at last found his tree. Picking up a 
rock he struck the tree and splintered it. Then there was an abundance 
of wood for everyone. 

On the next day they put the cooked sea foods in baskets for trans- 
portation inland. Varied Thrush set out with a basket, without telling 
his wives that he was going. His father-in-law, however, told them they 
had better go with him. After he had gone some distance up the moun- 
tains, Varied Thrush rested. Then he saw the two girls coming. He let 
one pass, then put his leg over the trail to stop the other. She was so 
frightened that she turned and ran back. 

Varied Thrush went home to his mother, bringing the sea foods. He 
brought his wife with him to his home. His mother took the mussels 
into the house. She had acorn soup already prepared. He ate the soup 
together with mussels, abalones, and other sea foods which he had 
brought. He had left a large quantity of mussels with his father-in-law, 
however. 

In the evening he and the girl he had brought lay down, and he played 
the flute (bime). At daybreak he left her sleeping to accompany the 
men who were going deer hunting. All went without breakfast. Varied 
Thrush’s mother awakened the girl and bade her hide in a big pile of 
acorns at the back of the house. The old woman concealed the girl in 
the acorn pile so Coyote would not find her. 

Coyote had learned that Varied Thrush had brought a girl from the 
coast and he was coming to ask Varied Thrush how he obtained her. 
When Coyote entered the house he looked about for the girl. He declined 
the soup and mussels which the old woman offered him. He looked for 
the girl. Seeing the bed place of Varied Thrush and the girl, he said to 
the old woman: “‘It looks as though two had slept there.’’ She replied: 
“‘My son was tired and rolled about.” 
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Coyote wanted to catch the woman whom Varied Thrush had brought. 
Therefore he would not eat. He asked the old woman for peppernuts, 
as he hoped to find the girl when he cooked them. He put the nuts in 
the hot ashes of the house fire. They exploded with a loud report, and a 
hot stone flew into the girl’s vagina. She moved and the acorns rolled. 
Coyote leaped for the girl, but the old woman caught him about the waist. 
She became very tired holding him. ‘“‘Let me go. Let me go,” pleaded 
Coyote. Just as she released him, her son entered. He caught Coyote 
with his knee, as Coyote attempted to squeeze through the doorway. He 
forced Coyote to remain. 

Varied Thrush offered Coyote some mussels and other sea foods to 
take to his wife. Coyote inquired: ‘“‘What did you do to get this woman ?” 
Varied Thrush replied: ‘My mother made me some acorn soup which I 
took down. I did not go to the camp. I stopped to one side of it. When 
people came to see me I gave each a grain of acorn.”’ 

Coyote decided to follow the procedure described by Varied Thrush, 
in the hope of also getting a girl. He was going to split acorns and give 
each person a half. 

“But just how did you catch the woman?” asked Coyote. Varied 
Thrush replied: ““Many followed me. I put my foot up. All rolled back 
except one, who stepped in a gopher’s hole.” Coyote declared that he 
would do the same. 

Coyote wanted to start as quickly as possible. He had his wife prepare 
the acorns, and next morning he went down to the coast. He camped to 
one side of the main camp as Varied Thrush had suggested. The women 
came to see him and he passed out acorns one at a time. He felt certain 
he was going to catch a woman. 

He started back and the women followed him. He lay down far up in 
the mountains and put his leg over the trail. When he did this all of the 
women ran back except Black Turban Shell, who had gone beyond the 
others. She fell into a hole and he captured her easily. He cut her hair 
short with his penis, as Varied Thrush had told him to do. Then he put 
her on top of his pack. 

He arrived at his house, where his first wife was. Pretty soon he en- 
tered the house and told his wife he had brought some mussels and that 
she was to bring them in. She went out and espied the exceedingly dirty 
woman on top of the basket. She did not fetch in the mussels and the 
woman, as Coyote had ordered. Instead, she commenced cracking acorns. 
Coyote went out, took the woman from the basket, fetched her into the 
house. Then he brought in the mussels. Coyote’s wife would not eat the 
mussels. She ate only acorn soup. When night came Coyote lay with 
the new woman and left his wife lying to one side. 

In the morning Coyote arose early to go hunting. He went downhill 
from his house, intending to catch gophers. While watching a gopher 
drawing near him, he also kept an eye on his house. The gopher made a 
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noise as he shoved the earth upward in his burrow. Just before the gopher 
appeared at the surface, Coyote again looked back and saw smoke issuing 
from his house. He called to his wife not to kill the new woman, but she 
had already been killed and the house was being burned over her body. 
Coyote ran back. Black Turban Shell woman was dead, having been 
killed with a pointed staff, which women usually carry. Coyote’s wife 
had then fired the house and departed. Coyote followed her trail, but 
could not catch her. He never returned. 


19. VARIED THRUSH” 


Varied Thrush was a person (oktet) who lived with his mother. They 
did not say who his father was. They lived together. She picked acorns, 
he killed deer. They dwelt on a high ridge back of Lilem (near Mussel 
Rock). One day he had been hunting. When he returned, he said: 
“Mother, do you want to pound some acorns and make some acorn bread ? 
I don’t know, but I hear there is to be a very low tide at Lilem and many 
people are to have a good time there.”’ 

His mother took a high basket and filled it with acorn bread and soaked 
moldy acorns. She filled the basket very full of acorns. So he went. He 
told his mother: “Don’t get lonesome, mother. It will be all right. I'll 
be back in a couple of days.’ He started, carrying his provisions in a 
man’s burden basket. He came out on top of a hill above Lilem. He sat 
there a few minutes and looked down at Lilem, where he saw many people 
camping out. 

He went down the hill until he came to one house. He had left his 
basket on the hillside [where Frank McCray’s house is now]. He entered 
the house, in which were an old man and two girls. The old man said: 
“Come in.” To his daughters he said: ‘‘Give my son-in-law room, so he 
can sit down. Let my son-in-law sit down between you two.” He sat 
down a few minutes and they gave him dried mussels to eat. He ate a 
little while. 

Then he told the old man: “Father-in-law, I left a little basket up on 
the hillside. Do you go and get it.’”’ The old man went for it. He was 
gone quite a while. They wondered what he was doing. Pretty soon he 
came back carrying only two loaves of acorn bread. He brought the 
bread in. “Oh, my son-in-law, I can’t do anything with that basket. 
Go up and see for yourself and bring it down.” The young man went 
up and saw where the old man had tried to lift the basket and had been 
scratching around. He picked up the basket and brought it down on one 
finger. It was nothing for him. 

The old man went out and took everything out of the basket and 
brought it into the house. The basket of food had been brought as a 
present to the father-in-law. The old man divided out some of the food 
from the basket. 
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Next morning at daylight some of the people were already down getting 
mussels at the water’s edge. The young man took his basket and went 
down to get mussels. He met Chatechimen (Thrush ?). He asked him: 
“Has the mussel got good meat ?’’ Thrush answered in a funny way, 
saying: “I never look for the meat, when I pick mussels.” 

The young man went on right to the edge of the water. He got the 
biggest mussels he could find. He stacked them up on a little knoll [in 
the field below the present road]. He stacked up mussels there. He kept 
pouring them out of the basket and piling them up there. All the campers 
thought his mussels were better than theirs. He went back to the beach 
to get sea anemones (lacha). He got many of them. Then he went back 
for small chitons (kixniu). He got a basket full and then found one great 
one. He started to get this off with his stick, but the whole rock shook. 
He let that one go. He brought his load up and went back again. 

Now he got pig’s foot barnacles (shushulit), a whole basket full. Then 
he came to one great bunch. He tried to get them off, but the rock shook. 
He let them go and took his load up to the little knoll. [The little knoll 
grew from shells carried there by our hero. } 

Next morning when he got up, there was no firewood at hand. People 
had to use dried buck brush, for there was no wood or driftwood. When 
he came, he had seen at the top of the hill a big dead pine. Now he thought 
of the tree. He went up to the tree and pulled it up. He put it on his 
shoulder and went down the hill. He threw it against the rock and smashed 
it to slivers. Everyone went there and got wood, helped themselves. 

Next morning he got ready to depart. He told his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law he could not stay long. ‘“‘I promised my mother I'd be 
back in a few days.”’ So he started back. His parents-in-law had filled 
his basket with fresh mussels and everything good to eat. He picked up 
the big basket by his thumb and climbed the hill, climbed, climbed, climbed. 

At the top of the hill he sat down to rest. The two girls (to whom he 
had paid little attention) started to follow him, as did all the people. 
They wanted to go home with him. When he got up, the people all ran 
back except the two girls. He took them home to his mother. 

Arrived home, he fixed a place for his girls and his mother cooked for 
them. They had supper that night. Next morning he got up early and 
went hunting with his bow and arrows. When he got up, he had hidden 
his two girls behind the pile of acorns in the house. 

While he was gone Coyote came in. He asked: ‘“‘Where’s my nephew ?”” 
The old lady said: “He was sick last night with diarrhoea. He went out 
and I don’t know where he is.”’ Coyote said: ‘‘Yes, I was the same way. 
I was sick last night. I could not sleep. But this morning I feel a little 
better.”’ 

Coyote asked the old lady: “Have you any peppernuts?”’ She said: 
“Yes, I have a few.” He said: ‘‘I feel like eating some peppernuts. I 
don’t know what made me sick.”” She gave him a handful of raw ones. 
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Instead of parching them slowly in the ashes, he threw them into the 
fire and they popped about. One flew and landed on one of the girls 
behind the pile of acorns. She moved and the acorns made a noise. Co- 
yote jumped up and ran behind the pile of acorns. 

Coyote shouted to the old woman: “‘Leave me alone, leave me alone. 
She’s going to be my daughter-in-law.” 

About this time Varied Thrush came back with a deer. Coyote started 
torun out, but Varied Thrush squeezed him against the doorpost. Coyote 
said: ‘It’s strange the old woman can’t leave me alone.” Then he went 
outside and sat down. 

Now Varied Thrush butchered the deer and cut and roasted it. Then 
he brought the two girls outside and fixed a place for them to sit down 
and eat. He cut a little piece of raw ham off for Coyote. 

Coyote brought it in and roasted it in ashes, instead of coals, and got 
it full of dirt. He did not care how he roasted it. Instead of eating it 
himself he said to Varied Thrush: “Give my daughters-in-law some of 
this to eat.” Varied Thrush said: “‘No, they have enough.” 

Coyote went home. When he got home he told his wife: ‘“Well, old 
woman, you pound me some acorns. I hear there is a big low water at 
Lilem and many people there. My nephew has been down there. He 
saw many people. He says there is a big low water and an abundance of 
mussels.”” The woman went to work pounding acorns, soaked the meal, 
and made bread. She cooked three loaves. She did not cook as much 
as had Varied Thrush’s mother. Coyote took the bread and put it in his 
netting sack. 

Coyote started for Mussel Rock. He came to the top of the hill. He 
looked down to Lilem and saw many people having a fine time. He 
went on down. He did not stop as had Varied Thrush, but went on. He 
got down there and came to one house. He stopped there and looked 
around. Some women and girls came to see him. He broke off little 
pieces of bread and gave to them, one at a time. 

The people gave him dried mussels, which he ate. When the women 
came, they said: ‘“That young man who came here the other day gave 
us plenty of food. You give us just a little taste of bread.” Coyote said: 
““My nephew, he is nothing. I’m the one; I’m the man.” 

He remained overnight. Next morning he started home. He did not 
gather mussels and other things as had Varied Thrush. He took only 
the mussels they gave him. He had a little openwork burden basket. 
The people filled the basket with mussels. Then he started for home. 
He went up the hill [behind Frank McCray’s place]. At the top of the 
hill he lay down to rest. 

The people followed him as they had followed Varied Thrush. When 
they came to where he was, he raised his foot up. They all turned and 
ran back. He jumped up and ran after two girls whom he caught. He 
put them on top of the mussels in his basket and then started to pack 
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them home. The two girls were Black Turban Shells. He cut their hair 
with a stone knife. 

He took the girls home. He set the basket outside. He entered the 
house and sat down. He told his wife: ‘Well, I’ve got some mussels out 
there for you.”” She went out and found the two women on top of the 
mussels in the basket. She said to Coyote: “Oh my, what is that that 
smells so badly out there?” Coyote said nothing. His wife went back 
into the house without taking in the mussels. Coyote went out and 
brought the two girls in, spread deer hides, and set them on them. Next 
morning Coyote went out after having slept with the girls. He went 
hunting. 

While Coyote was gone, his wife killed the two girls. She made a big 
fire and threw them into it. 

Coyote came back and could not find his girls. He said to his wife: 
“You are mean. You always do dirty tricks. I brought those women 
to help you, to get grub for you, to look out for you.”’ Then he killed his 
wife by cutting her throat. He cut her up, hung up her flesh like meat. 

That night two brothers of the dead woman dreamt about her. They 
decided to go and see her. When they arrived, Coyote said to them: 
“People always say I never kill a bear. I killed one yesterday. Go help 
yourselves to the meat.” 

They asked Coyote about their sister : ““What’s become of her ?’”? Coyote 
answered: “‘She’s out somewhere in the woods. She is always going 
about doing something. She never likes to stay home.”’ Coyote went out 
and commenced to shout for his old woman: ‘‘Your brothers have come 
to see you. Come on home.”’ Crow made a noise which sounded like her 
reply. But the two brothers were not deceived. They whispered to one 
another: “‘I guess he killed our sister all right and cut up her meat and 
hung it up.” 

Coyote came back. The two brothers made a big fire in the house. It 
was blazing and burning well. One walked in and grabbed Coyote. He 
said: “‘Brother-in-law, you always want to play with me.’’ Then the 
other brother seized him too. One held him by his head, one by his feet, 
right over the fire. They held him there until he was cooked to a crisp. 

Then they took the dried meat down and found the skin of their sister. 
They burned her remains together with the house. 


20. VARIED THRUSH? 

Varied Thrush lived with his mother, but had no father. They lived 
in the timber back of Lilem and north of Chadman Gulch. He did the 
hunting and killed deer, so they had plenty of meat. He helped his mother 
get acorns, crack them, take them out, dry them, and soak them. They put 
hulled acorns in the ground to become moldy. They lived that way and 
had plenty toeat. The young man killed deer and plenty of meat to eat. 
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One day, when hunting, he came across a little knoll on which grew an 
oak with very large acorns. He went home to tell his mother. “Mother, 
I found some nice big acorns. I’m going to show them to you to- 
morrow.” Next morning they got breakfast. Then he took his mother 
to the place where he had found the big acorns. He showed them to her. 
They started picking them and got many of them. They got all they 
could pack home that day. 

Next day they went for more. “Mother, I guess we'll try to pick them 
all. They are very nice.” She said: “Allright.’’ Next morning he went 
hunting, while his mother cracked acorns and put them away. Next 
morning they did the same way. 

One day he said: “Mother, I am lonesome. I'd like to go visiting some- 
where and talk to somebody.”’ She said: ‘““You don’t want to go any- 
where. You don’t want to think about going anywhere.” He said: “I 
want to go anyway.” So he went. 

He went where the Black Towhee (weshnaip) family was living: an 
old man, old woman, two girls, and one boy. The two girls had been 
pounding acorns. They were leaching the acorn meal when Varied Thrush 
came along. The old man said: ‘‘My son-in-law, come in and sit down.” 
He entered and sat down. 

Pretty soon the younger brother of the two girls ran out to the acorn 
place. He said: ‘‘My sisters, a nice young man, a pretty man, has come.” 
“Oh, don’t tell us that.” The older sister said: ““He is going to be my 
man.’ The younger sister said: ““Don’t talk that way. You are always 
crazy. You want to claim everything. You should behave yourself. 
Don’t be foolish.””. The boy returned to the house, entered, and sat down. 

The old man asked: “My boy, is the acorn meal ready to cook ? Is it 
sweet yet ? Tell the girls to hurry, so we may have acorn soup.”’ He ran 
back to his sisters: ““Father says to hurry. He wants to know if the meal 
is sweet yet.” 

They took up the meal and put it in a basket. The younger sister told 
the older: ‘““Don’t act like a fool! You always act like one and don’t do 
what’s right.” 

The older sister started home with a basket full of wet meal. She 
brought it in the door and stumbled on a stick of wood. She dropped 
the basket of meal and it landed in the ashes. Hot ashes and coals flew 
all over and burned the visitor on his body and legs. He lay there. 

Pretty soon his mother dreamed about him. She started the next 
morning, crying and feeling badly. She was on her way to see her son, 
who had been pretty badly burned. She arrived and took her son out, 
took him home. 

Then she took moldy acorns she had soaked and used the juice for 
medicine. She washed her son all over with the juice. She did the same 
with salal berry juice. She cleaned him, fixed him up; a new young man 
she made of him. She commenced to lecture her boy. ‘‘I told you to go 
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nowhere. I told you many times. You can’t tell what will happen. I’ve 
been teaching you all the time. Now you see what you got for not listen- 
ing to me.” 

The two girls started to follow the young man and his mother. They 
arrived at their house. The mother fed them. The young man went 
hunting and killed deer. They stayed overnight. He did not sleep with 
them. Next morning the old woman gave them dried meat, acorn bread, 
and soaked acorns. Their baskets were filled. They went home. 


21. VARIED THRUSHES® 


It was dark all the time. There was one old Varied Thrush who was 
attempting to obtain daylight by singing in the assembly house (hepin) 
with the people. He did not dance, he only sang. The people had given 
him two Varied Thrush girls as payment for his efforts. One girl lay over 
his head, the other lay over his legs. At last daylight came and the two 
girls jumped up and ran out. They did not like the old man, who, be- 
cause of his age, had difficulty in getting a woman. 

The people were numerous. They were small birds [or later became 
small birds]. Some went acorn gathering, some went buckeye gathering, 
some went fishing. 

Young Varied Thrush, who had been breaking flints for arrows, set 
out to gather buckeyes, taking with him a young Varied Thrush woman. 
He cohabited with her. Staying in the hepin with the old man were two 
young men, Flicker and Coyote, who intended to play a trick on young 
Varied Thrush and his girl. 

Coyote had come to see Flicker. He made a sling. Flicker got in it 
and Coyote threw him so he struck on his back, where since has been a 
white spot. After that Flicker and Coyote went on. Coyote took Flicker to 
his house and showed him how to adorn himself, giving him a quiver and 
a hair net with white feather ornaments. This was done so as to disguise 
Flicker. Coyote told Flicker how to go to the buckeye camp of the Varied 
Thrushes. 

When they neared the camp Coyote sent Flicker ahead, telling him to 
act like a stranger. Once arrived Flicker felt ashamed at the deception 
and the people discovered his identity. Coyote came, not knowing that 
Flicker had been detected. 

Coyote was disguised as a baby tied in a cradle. Just as young Varied 
Thrush’s girl was dipping up a basket of water, he plunged into the water. 
She took him home, not knowing he was Coyote. She was the only one 
able to make him sleep. If anyone else held him he cried continually. 
In the evening the women and girls were busy soaking buckeye nuts. 
Coyote cried continually, when the girl was away from him. One woman 
remarked: ‘‘See how that woman’s baby is crying.” 

At last the women were through with their work and went to bed. 
The young woman put the foundling in a basket cradle. Her lover Varied 
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Thrush had returned to the main camp, as had Flicker. During the night 
Coyote extricated himself from the cradle and had his way with the 
Varied Thrush woman, his foster mother. 

Daylight (haktemu) came and the people discovered that Coyote had 
slept with the girl. The people went out at daylight and after a while 
returned with buckeyes, acorns, and other food. Coyote remained in 
camp very ill, for he had been bitten by a rattlesnake. When the people 
returned Coyote ran out of the camp, but he was so sick that he returned 
at once. Coyote asked that Robin (chichi) come to see him. Coyote told 
Robin about the snake bite. Robin asked to see it, but Coyote would 
not show it. The people wanted to kill Coyote, but did not know how. 


22. THE DEER CHARMER® 


There were two brothers. The older brother went hunting daily, leay- 
ing the younger brother at home to cook. The older brother had found 
a woman. She had come to him while he was deer hunting. Each day 
when he went out the woman came to him. She made the deer come so 
he could kill one each day. He did not live with or sleep with the woman, 
even though they called one another husband and wife. They did not 
cohabit, for she was a spirit. In her song each morning the woman sang: 
“Noheni, noheni, etc.”” This was her way of bringing the deer, also her 
way of talking to him. She said to him: “You are my husband.” He 
would not reply for he was ashamed of that woman. 

The younger brother got tired of staying home to cook. One morning 
he told his older brother he was going to hunt, but the older brother told 
him he must not. The younger brother wanted to learn how his older 
brother killed deer all the time. Being forbidden by his older brother, 
he did not go that morning, but another morning he sneaked out. He 
heard the woman singing about her husband, in her song telling her hus- 
band which deer to kill. He felt so ashamed that he did not shoot the 
deer as she instructed. He allowed it to pass. Then the woman made 
him lie down, and she split him open. 

At home the older brother awaited in vain the return of his younger 
brother. All that night he waited. Then in the morning he set out with 
his bow and arrows to find him. He went to his usual place, but did not 
hear the woman singing. He thought there must be something wrong. 
Then he came upon his younger brother’s body. He said to himself: “He 
has been trying to find out what I have been doing and how I got deer.” 

Before he buried his younger brother’s remains, he sought for the 
woman at her house. There he saw many baskets, which he cut. Each 
basket cried: “‘Aksaye! Ouch!’’ as he cut it. The prettiest basket was 
the last he cut. That was the woman. When he cut that basket with his 
stone knife, he killed her. 

He buried his brother’s body. When he sought to return home, he 
could not find the way. He never found his way home. 
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23. THE WOLF WOMAN” 


There was a young man living in the hills, who had a little brother 
living with him. They had no mother, no father. The young man made 
baskets like a woman, for water, for acorn mush, and for sifters. [These 
last were twined.] He pounded, leached, and cooked acorns like a woman. 
He looked after his little brother who grew to be quite a big boy. The 
elder taught his younger brother the acorn industry. So he too pounded 
and cooked acorns. 

One morning the older brother set off to hunt with bow and arrow. 
He climbed the hill to the ridge top. On the ridge he saw a woman (really 
Wolf, ksbmmél). This woman was singing as she stood there. She was 
calling deer. The young man approached and stood beside a tree for 
a while. She was standing in plain sight as she sang, calling deer. The 
young man saw a whole line of small deer coming toward her. He did 
not shoot at the does and small deer. Near the end were great bucks 
coming. The woman said to him: ‘‘Take good aim, my dear husband.”’ 
He shot at one, but three fell dead. He left them there, while the woman 
came and picked up the deer and took them inside her house. She cut 
off one ham and gave it and the hide to the young man. “Here, my man, 
this is the best I can do.” 

He took the ham and hide and went home. He arrived to find his young- 
er brother had cooked the acorn mush already, while waiting for the 
older brother. He reached home and cut up the meat, sliced it, made a 
good fire, and roasted it on the coals. So the two brothers sat down and 
ate. When through, he took his younger brother out in the woods and 
they gathered acorns, which they brought home. They cracked the 
acorns, took out the meats, and put them in the sun to dry. 

Next morning the young man arose early, and went up hill to the same 
ridge top. When he arrived on the ridge top, he heard the woman singing 
again. She was standing in the same place, singing to the deer. The deer 
came again in single file: the does came first, then the little ones, then the 
bucks. Again he did not shoot at the does or the fawns. Pretty soon the 
bucks came. The woman stood there singing. She said to the young man: 
“Take a good aim, my dear husband.”’ When he saw the bucks coming 
along, he did the same thing as the day before: he shot at one big buck. 
He killed three with the one shot. The woman came and took the deer, 
skinned one ham down, and gave it and a hide to him. He took the ham 
and hide home. His brother had acorn mush ready. He made a fire, cut 
up the meat, and roasted it in the coals. Then he took it out and they 
ate breakfast. After breakfast they sat around and passed away the time. 
Pretty soon they went out and gathered acorns, brought them home, 
hulled them, spread them in the sun to dry. 

Next morning he got up at daylight and set out again, going up the 
ridge by the old trail. Arrived there, he heard the woman singing al- 
ready. He stopped. First came the does, then the fawns, then the bucks, 
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in single file. He did not shoot at the does or the fawns. He did not 
shoot till the woman told him, saying: ‘‘My dear husband, take a good _ 
aim.” He shot at one big buck, but killed three. The woman again 
skinned off one ham, which she gave him together with a hide. She took 
the rest of the meat. The young man took the ham home and cooked 
it as before. 

After they had finished eating, his younger brother began to study 
about it. He said to himself: ““He must see somebody to bring home only 
the ham and hide each time.’’ The younger brother thought more about 
it. “I wonder why he brings just the hide and one ham. He must have 
seen more people somewhere.’’ He did not ask his older brother; he just 
thought about it. 

The older brother now made arrows and a bow for his younger brother. 
He fixed everything: strings for the bows, feathers for the arrows. He 
made a quiver of skin [fox or raccoon used]. He fixed everything for his 
younger brother. 

One day the younger brother asked the older: “Older brother, what 
makes you bring the hide and only one ham?” He did not tell him, but 
said: ‘Now, my young brother, you are not starving. You are not hun- 
gry. Don’t ask me foolish questions.” They said no more about the matter. 

The younger brother thought to himself: “I’m going to see and find 
out.’’ The younger brother got up before daylight. He did not tell his 
brother of his intentions. He followed the tracks up the trail. When the 
younger brother arrived on the ridge, he heard the song of the woman. 
He approached till he could see the woman as she stood calling the deer. 
He saw the does and fawns coming. Pretty soon he saw the big bucks 
coming behind. The woman said: ‘‘Take a good aim, my dear husband.” 
He did not shoot at them. He felt ashamed. The woman thought: ‘‘Well, 
I wonder what is the matter with that man. He never did that before.” 
She did not know it was another man. She thought it was the usual one. 
She did not know. She thought: ‘I don’t know what’s wrong. He never 
did that before. He always shot at the deer.”’ She said: ‘Are you my 
husband’s brother?’ He did not answer. She said: “I can’t tell. Are 
you my husband’s uncle ?”” He did not answer. ‘‘Come here,’’ she said. 
“Lie down.” He lay down on his back. She walked up to him and took 
her knife and ripped him from throat to belly. She killed him. 

She went to her house. All day the older brother waited for the boy, 
waiting, waiting, waiting. Night came and no brother yet. When night 
came, he felt badly. He talked to himself. “It is surely too bad. He 
asked me so many questions about things, just as though he were hungry, 
but I brought plenty of meat home. I guess you [younger brother] will 
find out now.” 

Daylight came, and no brother yet. The older brother got up early in 
the morning, fixed his bow and arrows, and went up the trail. He got on 
the ridge. Everything was still. He heard nothing. He went to the 
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usual place, but no woman was there. There, where he always saw deer, 
were none. Nothing. He looked around. He went to where the woman 
lived. He knew where she lived. Before he got to the place he found 
his brother, lying there dead. At the house there was nobody to be seen. 
He did not see anybody or anything, but a basket. He walked into the 
house and saw nothing. When he was going to go out, the woman stood 
hiding behind the post ; then he saw her. 

He killed her, stabbed her with a flint knife, and cut her throat. After 
he had killed her, he left her body inside, and set the house afire. It 
burned completely. He went to his brother’s corpse, fixed it, and packed 
it home. He piled up everything they owned, including baskets and 
food. Everything he could see he piled up. He laid his brother down. He 
felt badly and cried for his brother. He set the house afire with his 
brother’s body inside. He burned everything they owned, including 
their arrows and bows. “ 

Then he departed. It is not known where he went. 


24. THE ORIGIN OF ELVES®! 

Two children, brother and sister, went away in the mountains on one 
occasion. They were playing at hoop and dart with many children follow- 
ing them. The brother and sister kept following the hoop and dart 
and got far ahead and separated from the rest of the children. Their 
absence was noted and one boy ran ahead to seek them. He could see 
their tracks, but he thought perhaps they had been killed beyond. So 
he went back and told the adults at the camp. Meanwhile the other 
children went on, following the brother and sister. 

The adults followed the tracks for a mile or so. There they found the 
dart which had been thrown at the hoop. There they lost the trail. They 
feared hostile people had killed the children. Being dusk they abandoned 
the search and returned to camp, except for one man who kept on. 

He came to a creek up which the children had followed. He went up 
this and finally caught sight of the band of children. He motioned to 
them to return, but they paid no heed. So he continued to follow them. 
Although he got close, he could never quite overtake them. Then he 
observed that they were wearing clothes and decorations which they did 
not have when they left home. Right there he stopped and went home to 
tell the people what he had seen. 

These events occurred in the fall. When winter came and the people 
went fishing along the stream, they saw the hoops and darts, but could 
not find the children. This is how the elves in the creeks originated. 

Thereafter children were not allowed to play too much, nor were they 
allowed to go into the woods without an adult companion. 


1 Elves are called ‘‘outside persons.” The Coast Yuki term is anaiamakte 
(anaiam, crazy, wandering, deluded; akte, person). 
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25. BEAR PEOPLE® 


A man went salmon fishing in a coast creek in winter. He saw no 
salmon, but many spawning places. He continued to travel upstream. 
After a time he saw blood where salmon had been caught. Then he tried 
to overtake the fishers. Onward he went, seeing salmon blood in another 
place. Also he saw bear tracks and grumbled to himself about the bears 
fishing. 

Next he saw smoke rising as from a house. He determined to learn 
what people were camped there. He searched for a house, for he thought 
people were there. He saw dressed salmon lying outside. Then the 
bearmen saw him and invited him into their dwelling. There they were 
cooking salmon, just as human beings do. A quantity of acorn mush had 
been prepared for them to eat upon their return from fishing. 

The bear head man said to the visitor: “‘This is the way we live—just 
like you; yet you always call us bears.’’ Now the head man told them to 
feed the visitor. He ate the acorn mush and salmon they had cooked. 

All around were piles of acorns in hulls. The man could see that the 
bears lived like human beings. Indeed, they appeared to him as human 
in form. They told him to return home, but to tell no one what he had 
seen. “If you tell you will die at once,” they said. Then they sent him 
home. 

When he arrived at home he told the people of the bear house and of 
the bows and arrows and other things which the bears had, and of how 
the bears lived like human beings. Then he died. 


26. USAL! BEAR STORY® 


A man was married and had one son. One day the man went trout 
fishing. He caught one string of fish, then another. Still he kept right 
on fishing and it was at this place that he was evidently ‘‘charmed.” 
He found himself in a house where there were two bears, a male and his 
mate. The male bear talked to the man and told him to sit down and 
make himself at home. He asked the man to give him trout, which he 
later told his son and daughter the man had brought for them. Although 
the man wanted to leave, the bear bade him stay, saying that shortly 
his son and daughter would arrive with ample food. So the man remained 
and shortly the two young bears arrived with acorns, manzanita berries, 
deer meat, etc. 

“See how we live,”’ said the young male bear. “People call us bears, 
but we are really people.”’ 

After eating the young bear said to the man: ‘“‘Come out with us and 
watch us play on the young trees.” The bears and the man went to a 
grove, where the bears amused themselves climbing the trees. Meanwhile 


1 A tale of the Sinkyone of Usal, an Athabascan group. 
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they were heating some stones in a fire. They took a red hot one and put 
it in the man’s mouth, whereupon he sprang upon a tree and climbed 
it like a bear. The stone went down into his stomach and then dropped 
out through his anus. Being “crazy” he was insensible to pain. 

Meanwhile the man’s relatives had hunted for him in vain. They 
tracked him to a certain spot and there the tracks ended. It was there 
that he had entered the bears’ house. 

The man married the young female bear and she bore him two sons. 
After two years he returned to his native village, but after a time he 
disappeared again. When again he returned there his hair was white, 
especially on his arms, legs, and chest. This was believed to be his bear 
hair. He had returned to his native village to die, so that his soul might 
go to its bear abode. 


27. THE BEAR PEOPLE” 


The story starts on the ridge back of Rockport. It was the fall of the 
year. There were no acorns on the coast, the tanbark oak crop having 
failed. One young man went back into the timber, hunting deer and 
looking for acorns at the same time. He came to a spring at the head 
of a little gulch. He stopped and looked around to see what he could 
see. He saw Chipmunk (alu’ul). He stood there watching Chipmunk. 
He saw him run down toward the spring and run up on the bush carrying 
something in his mouth. The young man wanted to kill Chipmunk. He 
got his bow and arrow fixed and poised to shoot when the chance offered. 

Chipmunk said to the young man: “Don’t try to kill me. There is 
plenty of food, plenty of acorns, plenty of soaked acorns, plenty of acorns 
buried in the ground. Bear found plenty of acorns and has plenty to eat. 
Nobody is here, nobody is here. The Bear people all went down to Mussel 
Rock (Lilem). They all went down there to get mussels.” 

The young man walked down the little gully. He found the soaked 
acorns, hulled, moldy and soaking in a basket in the streamlet. He took 
up one basket of them and took them home. His family ate the acorns. 
He told his people: ‘“There are plenty of acorns, plenty of acorns.”’ 

They went to the place and took acorns from the Bears’ houses, which 
looked like Indian houses. They went into all the Bears’ houses, where 
the Bears lived like persons, and got hulled moldy acorns, whole acorns 
with the shells (which were piled up in baskets). 

They took these home where they lived. They had plenty to eat now. 
Pretty soon Coyote came to their house. Coyote helped these people to 
eat, to have a good time, and to dance. After Coyote got filled up, got 
his belly full, he prepared to leave. He singed his hair close to the skin, 


- just like it had been shaved with a razor. Then he went down to Lilem. 


There Bear girls, Bear young men, and Bear old people were having a 
good time. They were eating mussels, drying mussels to take home, and 
collecting other sea foods. They were drying everything. 
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Coyote came, but they did not think anything of it. He came to the 
little knoll [where McCray’s barn is] and sat down there, some distance 
from the Bear camp. He sat there a few minutes and looked around. 
He looked strange with his head shaved. Two Bear girls out walking 
saw him sitting there and looking around. He looked so funny that the 
two girls started laughing. 

“Oh,’’ Coyote said, ‘‘you need not laugh at me. I don’t feel well.” 
Then he started to cry. “I feel badly, I feel badly,” he said, ‘‘for what 
you people have done. You did such hard work, such hard work to save 
food. You gathered up the acorns. I feel badly about what you people 
have been doing in the forest (gathering acorns). You stored the food 
away and somebody else has eaten it. I feel sad about it. That is the 
reason I came down to tell you people.” 

The two girls went to the camp and told the old Bear man what Coyote 
said about the acorns and how Coyote felt. The old Bear said: “Let that 
long-eared, bald-headed, long-tailed scamp of a Coyote come here and 
tell me those words.” 

Coyote went away without seeing the old man. 

Next morning the Bear people packed their belongings. All set out for 
home back in the mountains. When they arrived home they could find 
nothing, no acorns—everything was gone. Their houses were empty of 
food. They learned that Coyote’s words were true. 

They made war on the people who had stolen their food. They hunted 
around and found the tracks of the thieves and followed them to their 
houses. Then the Bear people had a war with them over the stolen food. 
They killed all the people—men, women, and children—except one young 
woman who was pregnant. She was hurt but not killed at once. They 
caught her and kicked her baby out of her. This killed her. 

Frog jumped up and grabbed this baby. She ran into a hole with the 
baby. There she kept the baby who was a boy. 

After the people were killed, the Bears took the remains of their food 
back home with them. After all this killing, the Bears scalped these 
people. Then they had a celebration dancing with the scalps. 

The baby Frog took grew up under her care. Frog told the boy how 
he had been saved and his mother killed. Frog called the boy her grand- 
child. She told him how the Bear people killed all his kin and how she 
saved him. The boy grew to be a man. She finished teaching the boy 
how she saved and reared him. ‘‘Oh, my grandchild, I saved you.” So 
he grew up. 

The Bears had an assembly house (hepin) and had a celebration there, 
dancing with the scalps of the slain people. 

Coyote came to Frog’s place. Coyote wept and commenced teaching 
the boy, whom he called his nephew. “Oh, my little nephew, I did not 
think you’d grow so big. I did not think you would live this long. Oh, 
my little nephew. They did you a great wrong. They killed your parents, 


rents, 
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killed your mother. You are just an orphan boy. Nephew, we’ll go there 
to the Bears’ assembly house. I’ll take you there.” 

They went all right. They went there. Coyote got Chicken Hawk, 
Turkey Vulture, and Frog to go with him. The Bears were having a 
good time. They were dancing. 

The boy was given a stone knife about twenty inches long by Coyote, 
who taught the boy. ‘‘They are going to have a big celebration. You 
stand behind the post close to the door. After a while they’ll be coming 
out.” 

The boy did as Coyote bade. After a time the Bear people started 
coming out, especially the young fellows. The boy stood there behind 
the door. They were dancing and having a fine time with the scalps. 
Coyote danced with a scalp to deceive the Bears. Pretty soon the young 
Bears went out one at a time. As each went out the boy cut him in two 
and killed him. Others kept dancing. Some went out. Those who had 
been cut in half were made to act like live people to deceive the Bears 
within. 

Pretty soon the Bears inside noticed that those who went out did not 
come back. There were fewer and fewer in the assembly house. 

Coyote as he was singing told his nephew (isbim): ‘‘Isbim, they treated 
you awfully. Stay with it, stay right with it. Don’t let the people get 
the best of you.’ Old Bear said to Coyote: ‘“What did you say ? It sound- 
ed like you said something about my people. You Coyote.’’ Coyote 
said: “I did not say anything.”’ When he was singing Coyote said: “‘Neph- 
ew, do your best. Try to get even. Do the best you can.” Coyote 
sang and danced. He made the old Bear believe that he was helping the 
Bears. Old Bear did not know Coyote had hidden the boy behind the 
door. [The assembly house door was at the side, not in the smokehole.]} 

Frog came into the assembly house and sang and danced. Old Bear 
found out that all of his people were killed. He was the only survivor. 
He jumped up and ran out the door. The boy started to cut him. He had 
cut so many that his knife was dull and he could hardly cut the old Bear. 
He was hacking away, hacking away, hacking away, but the knife would 
not cut. It only squeaked. 

Old Bear was about to seize the young man, when he ran out. He ran 
out, Old Bear after him. He ran, ran, ran, until he saw Great Blue Heron 
(wile). He was close to a creek. The young man came running. He 
called: ‘Grandfather (os), the Bears killed all my people and made an 
orphan boy of me. Now Bear is after me, to kill me. I want to cross the 
river. Put your neck across the river, so I can cross on your neck.” Heron 
stretched his neck across the river and the boy crossed, and he went on. 
He kept going. Pretty soon Bear, coming behind, right after him, came 
to Heron. He asked Heron: “Did you see a boy cross here?” . Heron 
replied: ““No.”’ “I see tracks,” said Bear. your neck across. I 
want to cross.’ Heron did not want to do this. Bear said: ‘‘I’ll chew 
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your neck off, if you don’t do it.””. So Heron stretched his neck across 
the river and Bear got on his neck. When about halfway over Heron 
began to move his neck. About the middle of the river, Heron turned 
his head down and Bear went down into the water. Bear swam out. He 
went after the young man, tracking him. 

The young man kept going until he came to Red Spider’s house beside 
the trail. He ran there and told Red Spider: “Bear made an orphan boy 
of me and he is after me now. I’m trying to get away and I don’t want 
Bear to kill me.’”’ The boy passed on, the Spiders letting him pass through 
their web. 

Bear pursued him, arrived at Spider’s place, and asked: ‘‘Did you see 
a young fellow pass?’’ “Well,” said Spider, “‘you made an orphan of 
that boy. You treated him badly. I'd like to know why you are still 
after him.”’ Bear wanted to pass nevertheless. Each Spider was on 
either side of the trail. Bear started to pass between them, when each 
seized him and clawed his eyes out. That finished Bear. The Spiders 
killed him. 


28. PILEATED WOODPECKER CROSSES THE OCEAN®! 


Pileated Woodpecker (bistesime) was chief. He built an assembly 
house at Lilem (Mussel Rock, about three miles south of Westport). He 
took all the people into his house, including Pelican, Turkey Vulture, 
Gull, Cormorant, Sandpiper, Crow, Great Blue Heron (wile), Chicken 
Hawk, Bear, Panther, and Mountain Lion. Coyote was there, for he is 
everywhere. He put all the people in school. 

In passing food Coyote wanted to be waiter. Chief Pileated Wood- 
pecker consented. Then the chief named various people to do different 
things. The women prepared the food. Of what Coyote carried to the 
assembly house, he ate half. He did not let people see him do this. He 
continued the practice for a long time, but finally the people in the as- 
sembly house found out. They were starving, for they did not get enough 
food. 

At last the people confined in the assembly house slipped out secretly 
to fish for themselves. Bear went for salmon, Gull went for surf fish. 
Mountain Lion and Panther went into the mountains for deer. They 
did this for a long while without chief Pileated Woodpecker knowing it. 
In time he learned of what they were doing. Then he sent them out. 
He gave Bear the fish gig for spearing salmon. That is why people now 
know how to make it. He gave Pelican the net to catch fish. Pelican 
(bird) now carries it under his beak as a gular pouch. He told Gull that 
he would have to catch surf fish with his mouth, so also would Cor- 

1 This story was formerly told in the winter to bring rain, in case it had 
not fallen by December 25. 
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morant (ukhenchem). He told Turkey Vulture that he should eat dead 
fish. He gave Eagle his talons with which to catch fish. He gave the big 
Chicken Hawk talons so he could stay in the mountains and catch snakes. 
He directed that shore birds should remain on the beaches and eat their 
food raw. The order to eat their catch raw was in punishment for their 
sneaking out of “‘school.’’ They should have lain in the assembly house 
and done nothing. 

The chief was left all alone in the assembly house. He had two wives, 
two sons, and his old father-in-law. They supplied him with food and 
water while he was in the house. The old man brought in the supplies, 
for the women never entered the assembly house. The women collected 
mussels continually, leaving everyone else at home. 

After a time the chief thought about making a boat (alaltat). He 
went and cut a stick secretly and made the boat in the assembly house. 
The women never saw it. One day he finished it. He intended to cross 
the ocean. He fixed red feathers for a crest and white feathers for a neck 
ornament. He was all “dressed up’’ (mixnik). He did all this in secret 
so his wives never saw it. He intended to take Nuthatch (or Creeper) 
with him across the ocean, so that Nuthatch might talk to him and tell 
him where to land. He completed his preparations without his wives, 
sons, or father-in-law knowing. 

One day he told his two wives to get mussels. He intended to go with 
them and try the boat, which he had secretly hidden on the beach. He 
went with them. They made a fire and collected mussels. He did not 
touch the fire nor open the mussels. The women attended to these things 
for him. Pretty soon he told the women they had better go home to the 
children. The women started homeward but looked back and called him 
frequently. When they were nearly at the top, they looked back and 
saw that he had started to follow them. By the time they arrived at 
home he was already in the assembly house. The women said to their 
father that their husband was slow in coming. The old man said: ‘He 
came long ago. He is already in the assembly house alone.’’ While the 
women were going up the hill he had tested his boat and then hastened 
to the house. 

At daylight he again took the women to get mussels. It was low tide 
in the daytime. He intended to depart that day. He told the women 
to get him more mussels, for he was still hungry. He did not tell them 
he was going away. He had his father-in-law make a fire in the assembly 
house, of wood left outside by the women. They went to the beach and 
made fire to cook the mussels. The chief went to get mussels, singing to 
the mussel worms, telling them to be good for him, but not for others. 
He got good mussels and carried them to his wives, who cooked and 
opened them for him. 

The chief had prepared everything for his voyage, but none of his family 
knew of his preparations. He had made a headdress of feathers from the 
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head of the pileated woodpecker and from the wings of the flicker. He 
had made this secretly in the assembly house, even though his father- 
in-law stayed there with him. 

They finished eating the mussels and acorn bread at the beach. The 
chief said to his wives: “You had better be going.’’ [The dwelling house 
was a little north of the present McCray dwelling.] The women obeyed 
and as they climbed the hill they looked back and saw their husband. 
They called to him continually, but still he sat there. Just before they 
got to the top of the rise, they looked back and saw him far at sea with 
his red crest waving. He had launched his boat very quickly. The women 
watched the receding boat until they could see it no longer, weeping 
bitterly all the while. 

After a time the chief came to a bank of kelp which he could not pass 
through at first. He persevered and finally succeeded in making the 
passage. Then he encountered a succession of obstacles in the ocean: a 
bank of surf fish, a bank of bull heads, a bank of blue cod, a bank of red 
rock cod, a bank of seals, a bank of sea lions, a bank of blind (or flying) 
whales. It was getting late when he passed through the whales. He next 
encountered his greatest difficulty—a bank of sharks. He had a terrible 
time passing through them. Next he passed through a bank of salmon. 
Still he was not close to land. Moreover, Nuthatch, riding on his head, 
had not spoken yet. He hoped to make him talk after dark. 

He came to a place which seemed impassable. As it was now dark, he 
decided to stop for the night. Somehow he fastened the canoe. He re- 
mained in it. He spoke to Nuthatch, whom he called his father’s mother 
(bepe), saying: “If I am going to fall while asleep, you awaken me.” 
Nuthatch did not answer him. 

The chief fell asleep. In the middle of the night he heard Nuthatch 
calling to him: ‘‘Look out, you are about to fall.’’. Nuthatch was speaking 
in a low voice. The chief was hanging over the side of the boat. He woke 
up to find himself in this dangerous position. 

At dawn he had reached another land. He voyaged for a day along 
the coast. At night he stopped, but did not beach his boat. He slept in it. 

The following day he landed, removed his feather headdress and put 
it in the boat. Then he took the boat out of the water, shook the water 
off of it, and deposited it in a chestnut tree. Nuthatch remained with 
the boat to guard it. 

The chief now set out to go to his father-in-law’s house. This was 
another father-in-law. As he walked along he saw all kinds of food, but 
he ate none. There were strawberries, acorns, and many species of birds. 
He came to one creek where he saw many hook-billed salmon. He reached 
another creek with large numbers of spring salmon in the riffles. There 
he found a trail. He must have been there before. He went to another 
creek close to his father-in-law’s house. There he saw black salmon and 
many hazel nuts and berries. 
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Now he reached his father-in-law’s house. He did not enter at once. 
He perceived two boys playing the hoop and dart game. He stood under 
a tree, where the children did not see him. They continued to play. One 
would roll the hoop and the other would throw at it. Finally the chief 
caused one boy to miss the hoop, so his dart would stop near him. The 
boy ran for it, picked it up, and saw the man standing under the tree. 
He ran and told his brother. Then the two ran into the house to tell their 
mothers. Their mothers were the chief’s wives and they were his sons. 
The chief must have been there before. One woman came out to see. 
Then she told her father about him, saying: “Someone has come.’’ The 
old man said: “I think that is my son-in-law. Let him in.’”” The women 
did not go to tell the chief. The old man went out and called him: ‘‘Tusi 
(son-in-law), come 

The old man was glad that his son-in-law had come. When first he 
saw him, he said: ‘‘That is my son-in-law. He made an assembly house 
and that left him all alone. I think that’s the man.” 

When the chief entered the house the two women were sitting on oppo- 
site sides. They had already fixed the bed for him to sit on. They gave 
him acorn soup in a tiny basket. He wondered how much he was going 
to get from it. They also gave him a tiny bit of bread. He ate spoonful 
after spoonful of the soup, but as fast as he did there was more soup in 
the basket, and so it continues until today. It was the same with the 
bread. First he wondered whether to break it. He did so and kept 
doing it, for there was always more. That bread is just the same still. 

Night came and they prepared for bed. The old man had intended to 
tell stories, but he did not. He said: ‘‘I am glad my son-in-law has come 
home. You girls show him where the salmon are, so he can catch them 
tomorrow.’ The chief said to himself: “I don’t want those women to 
talk to me. I've seen the fish already.” 

The chief slept between his two wives. His two sons slept to one side, 
so also his father-in-law. 

Shohehunchheyako (tan oak forehead standing) was his father-in- 
law’s name. [shohe, tan oak; hunch, forehead; heyako, standing. | 

Next morning the chief slipped away to fish. No one saw him go. He 
went to the creek and caught a dozen or so black salmon. He put them 
all on one stick and they towered above his head. He brought the fish to 
the house, but did not know they were good to eat. The chief's father- 
in-law cooked and ate them all, however, without giving his son-in-law 
or anyone else a taste. He told them the salmon were kechmul, a tiny 
fish with spines, and that they were poisonous. The old man ate the fish 
during the night. He cooked three at a time in hot ashes and ate the 
three at once. He ate the whole catch in one night. 

Next morning one of the women took the chief to a creek to show him 
the fish. She went to show him what to do, for the chief did not know. 
She had made a salmon harpoon already. She toid him which salmon to 
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gig. At that place stood a fish trap (suten) made of rock, patterned after 
a basketry suten. After the chief gigged a salmon his wife picked up him 
and the salmon and carried them to another spot to fish. 

She told the chief to watch. ‘““When I throw a stone,” she said, ‘‘those 
fish will come. Don’t gig those on top, but watch for a white-gilled fish 
at the bottom. You gig it.’’ That fish was really a whale. She threw 
the stone and the fish poured in. Again she admonished him to be sure 
to gig the white-gilled one at the bottom. He gigged it, but could not 
hold it. His wife had to catch him, the harpoon, and the ‘‘salmon.”’ She 
struck the “salmon” with a stone fish club. The ‘‘salmon”’ was really a 
whale. The chief did not know how to carry it. His wife said, “You 
must take it home.” He tried but could not lift it. Then she carried the 
whale home on one finger. 

The old man was glad to see the whale. He gutted it, cooked it, and 
ate a great quantity of it. The tail was tough like sinew, but the old man 
cut it very thin, so it was tender. He cooked it and gave it to his two 
daughters, who stripped it with their fingernails for their husband. 

Before Pileated Woodpecker embarked on his return voyage, he and 
his father-in-law engaged in a contest to determine who was the more 
powerful as a rain maker. That night the old man asked his son-in-law 
to sing and dance for him. “I want to watch you,” he said. The chief 
declined, saying: ‘‘I never play.’’ Then the old man said: “I am going 
to show you, my son-in-law.” “All right,’’ said Woodpecker. 

The old man danced. Pretty soon the wind blew, then the rain came. 
It rained only a little. He made the hailstones (tishteme) come small 
and few in number. Then he made just a little thunder and lightning 
(pakyet). The thunder (e’lauyak) was not very loud. The little rain 
(umuchemhakosh) was all he could make. He tried to make a big storm, 
but could not. 

Pileated Woodpecker, the old man’s son-in-law, tried to make a storm. 
His father-in-law said to him: “Show me. You try it.”” Woodpecker 
whispered to his wives: “You fix the fire and hide it, so the water will 
not extinguish it.”” He started to dance. Immediately there was a flash 
of lightning, loud thunder, and heavy rain. A terrific storm ensued. 
Shortly, water entered the house ; before long it was filled. 

The old man shouted: “Stop! Too much! You are going to drown me. 
That’s enough.”’ The water extinguished the fire which the old man had 
in a stick on his head. It was this that made the old man shout “Stop!” 
The tan oak on his head broke. 

Thus they contested to determine who had the more power. Pileated 
Woodpecker won the contest. 

After the contest Woodpecker went to his boat and embarked for 
home with his feather crest and his Nuthatch caretaker. At Lilem he 
found his other two wives, his other two sons, and his other father-in- 
law. He entered his assembly house without their seeing him. 
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His sons were playing the hoop and dart game. The chief caused the 
dart to enter the assembly house, so one of the boys would come to re- 
trieve it. The stick stopped where the chief was lying. The boy ran in 
for it and saw something there. In his astonishment he fell down. Wood- 
pecker blew on him and he jumped up and left. He told his brother that 
someone was in the place where their father used to lie. Then they ran 
into the house and told their mothers. The women told their father 
who went to see. When he saw Pileated Woodpecker he fell down in 
astonishment. Woodpecker blew on him and got him up. The father- 
in-law then hurried back to tell the women. 

“That’s my son-in-law come back,” he told them. Then the women 
went into the assembly house to see him. It was dark in there and they 
did not see him until close. They fell down too and he blew on them to 
get them up. When he saw his two wives, he decided to live with them 
in the assembly house. 

After some time the women decided to take their sons and go away. 
Their father did not know of this plan, but Woodpecker did. They were 
going to leave the old man all alone. They departed and only Wood- 
pecker knew where they were going. Then Woodpecker went away by 
himself and is going yet. The women are going yet. 


29. LAND OTTER AND ABALONE® 


Land Otter was a woman who lived in the valley region of the interior. 
Abalone, a handsome man, went inland to marry Land Otter, who was a 
beautiful woman. They were wed and Land Otter brought with her to 
the coast a profusion of foods from the interior, including dried eel and 
tarweed seeds. Abalone built an assembly house (hepin) on the coast. 

Abalone’s parents lived at the place where their son built his hepin. 
There was something wrong with Abalone. Sometimes he took Land 
Otter into his hepin, sometimes he did not, but left her instead in his 
parents’ dwelling. After a time he ceased taking her into his hepin alto- 
gether. Next he ceased visiting her at his parents’ home. Land Otter 
complained to herself about her husband’s inattention. At last she slipped 
away unobserved, carrying her burden basket on her back. 

Abalone discovered her departure and asked his parents about her, 
but they did not know she had gone. He learned which way she had gone 
and followed her many miles. He could see her ahead but could not 
overtake her nor induce her to wait. She crossed four rivers with Abalone 
following. At the last river he got close to her and talked to her in an 
effort to get her to wait. He talked and talked to her to induce her to 
stop. At last he was successful and she sat down and waited for him. 

When Abalone came up to Land Otter, she told him to sit down and 
rest. She asked why he did not like her. He said: “I am going to take 
you back. Now I like you.”’ She objected, saying she would go her own 
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way and he should return without her. Abalone beseeched her to return 
with him, but she was obdurate. She said: ““You go back to the coast, 
for I am going up country.” Thereupon she set out, flying like a hawk. 
Abalone returned overland to the coast. 


30. THE FIELD MICE? 


The Field Mice were persons. Young Mouse went into the mountains 
to hunt with bow and arrows. It was about May or June. He kept going 
further and further into the mountains. He started from close to the 
ocean where he lived. 

When he started back he put some manzanita berries in his quiver. 
He came home. He did not tell his two sisters what he had brought. 
The sisters later examined his things and found the manzanita berries. 

When he came home they asked him where he got them. He would 
not tell them. Next day he went hunting again. So the two sisters said: 
“We are going with you.”’ He said: “No.” They followed him anyway. 
When he got to where the manzanita grew, he saw them. Then he stayed 
with them. They picked a vast quantity of manzanita berries. It was 
getting late. He told his sisters to start for home, because it was so late. 
However, they kept on picking berries. 

After a while some people came and killed the two girls. Mouse went 
home, feeling badly, and crying about his sisters. Pretty soon Coyote 
called on Mouse. Coyote said: ‘Well, my nephew (i’bip), you had bad 
luck. I feel sorry for you, but I can’t do anything. In the morning I'll 
see you again.” In the morning, Coyote said: “Well, my nephew, I'll 
find out.” 

Coyote went. He came to the place where the girls had been killed. 
He saw the place. The people there were having a celebration over the 
girls’ scalps. They were dancing with the scalps: women, men, and young 
people. Coyote did not tell them why he came. He said to the people: 
“T always find out what has happened; [’malways finding out something.” 
So Coyote joined in the celebration to deceive the people, so they would 
not know he was looking for the two slain girls. He made them believe 
he did not care for the Mice and he commenced doing what the other 
people were doing. 

He went back to the coast to Mouse’s home. He arrived. He told the 
people he had been there and what he had seen. ‘‘Now we'll go tonight,” 
Coyote said. He told Mouse’s people where the people lived who killed 
the two girls. Then they went there. Night fell and the enemy went to 
sleep in their brush shelters. Coyote taught the Mice what todo. He said: 
“Tonight they will all be together, all sound asleep. When all are asleep, 
you tie the long hair of the men and women together. They will not feel 
it. You go around and tie together the hair of all the people. You do 
that. When you get through, chew the sinew bow strings in two. When 
you have everything ready we'll set fire to the houses.” 
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This was done and they made fire all around the brush houses. When 
the fire started, people tried to jump up, but the tied hair made them fall 
down again. The more they jumped up the more they fell. Pretty soon 
all were burned to death. Everyone was burned up. 

Coyote was the man who went around to find out what was wrong. 
Coyote and Mouse returned to the coast. 


31. THE STINGY WOMAN? 


An old woman lived by herself at a place close to the coast. She fished 
all the time for surf fish (melem). She had quantities of dried fish. She 
had them in four or five big baskets full. Visiting people went fishing 
sometimes with her. When they went fishing with her, she was a stingy 
old thing and would not feed anyone. When they went home, she gave 
them only two or three handfuls. 

One day a party of people came to see this old woman. They had 
come over to have a dance with her. Coyote had to be there. He has: 
to be everywhere. They intended to have a big dance and feast at the 
old woman’s place. They were going to wear feathers at the dance. They 
came singing. Steller’s Jay, who had no top knot then, ran into the house, 
crying: ‘““Grandma (sita), what am I going to put on my head? I need 
feathers.” ‘“‘O my grandchild, I’ve got nothing to give you.”’ The old 
lady was sitting with her legs apart. He seized her pubic hairs, yanked 
them out, and put them on his head. ‘“‘Oh! you took what I keep myself 
warm with,” she cried. So he ran outside and went with the others. 
[This is how Steller’s Jay got its crest.] 

They started singing and dancing along. They danced at the stingy 
old woman’s house as if they were going to tear it down. Coyote was 
dancing along, looking at his shadow, admiring himself. The others 
would get ahead, leaving him behind, so he would have to run fast to 
catch up. 

They danced around the old woman’s house and almost tipped it over. 
The old lady was singing in her house. She paid no attention to the 
visitors. 

Pretty soon the visitors decided to rob the old woman. That was 
what they had really come for. They started killing her with a bone 
dagger. They threw her down, but she kept singing. They stabbed her 
and cut her up with a knife. That was of no avail. They cut her throat, 
but she kept singing. They took her heart out, but she kept singing. 
They said to one another: “‘I’d like to know where her heart is. She does 
not die.” The old woman mocked them, repeating their words. 

They could not kill her. They split her thumb. That did no good. 
Then they split her fingers. ‘‘I’d like to know where her heart is." Again 
she mocked them, repeating their words. Then they split her two little 
toes, then her two big toes. At last they cut between the big toe and the 
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second toe and she cried: “Oh! my heart.” That killed her. Then they 
had a big feast and took home the dried surf fish, which they did not 
eat on the spot. 


32. THE SKY TREE” 


A man went one day to court a young woman. This young woman 
did not care for him much. He went to get acorns, taking the woman 
with him. He told her to stay at the foot of the tan oak tree while he 
climbed it with the aid of a ladder. He climbed the tree, kept climbing, 
climbing, climbing. She was singing all the time. Finally he reached the 
first limb. He kept climbing a little at a time. 

The woman sat down and pulled off her underskirt (of buckskin ?). 
She found a Grayback Louse on her skirt. She sat with legs out in front 
of her. She laid Grayback on her thigh. He was to do the talking in 
answer to the man every time he spoke. The man did not know this. 
He kept climbing, climbing. He looked down and asked the woman: 
‘How far am I getting on this tree ?”’ She did not answer, but the Gray- 
back answered: ‘‘You’re pretty well up.” He told the man this every 
time he called to him. Grayback said: ‘‘You’ve pretty nearly reached 
the limb with the acorns.” He went on climbing, climbing. He would 
go so far and look back. ‘‘How far am I getting now?” Grayback an- 
swered : “You are pretty near to the limb the acorns are hanging on.”’ He 
kept climbing, never stopped. The tree was growing all the time. The 
further he climbed, the further the tree grew. He kept climbing, never 
stopped. He would go up so far and look back. Then he would ask: 
“How far up am I now?” Grayback replied: ‘‘You have almost reached 
the limb now.” 

He continued to climb, thinking he would reach the limb; but all the 
time the tree kept growing. He kept climbing, but the tree kept growing. 
He thought to himself: ‘I must have gone far enough.” Again he asked: 
“How far am I?” Grayback answered: ‘You are about the middle of 
the tree.”’ Still he climbed on and inquired again: ‘‘How far have I gone 
now?” The woman raised her head for the first time: ‘““My goodness 
alive!’* she exclaimed, as she looked up. “‘I’d like to know what’s the 
matter with you that you talk so much while climbing a tree.”” She looked 
up and the tree stretched upward until it took that man to the sky. 
There he was up in the sky, not to be seen on earth any more. 

The woman arose and went home. The man’s parents and his two 
little boys did not know what to do. The old folks cried, because their 
son was up in the sky. 

The woman went home and dressed in fine clothes of buckskin. Then 
she left that place. She went down the coast to the south. She kept 
going until she came to a creek. Then she picked up a handful of sand, 
threw it into the water, and made a causeway for herself. Once across 
she picked up the sand and threw it back and the stream flowed again. 
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At the same time the man in the sky could see what this woman was 
doing, as she traveled. She kept going. Every creek she came to, she 
dried up and crossed in the same way. She never turned back. She kept 
going, traveling right along. All this time the man could see her from 
the sky. She kept going down the coast across the creek mouths. She 
crossed Ten-mile River (Metkuyak) and Pudding Creek (Susmelem). 
Then she kept going until she came to Caspar (Nexkin melem, fir creek). 

She continued down the coast past Mendocino, and on she went across 
Little River. She kept going south, until she came to the place where 
Panther was living. There she stopped. She lived with Panther as his 
wife for a while. 

Still the man in the sky was watching her. His parents did not know 
what to do. One morning the two boys went out to play under the tree 
up which their father had gone, but which had shrunk to its former size. 
The two boys started crying and went home to their grandparents. They 
asked the boys what they were crying about. The children said: “It 
seemed as though we heard a song.” “Oh children, don’t cry.”’ 

The old man went and collected people — Jay and all the people. He 
gathered all the people: Yellowjacket, Bumble Bee, Jay, Turkey Vulture, 
Chicken Hawk, Robin, Hummingbird, and Spider. They assembled. 
They told Bumble Bee: ‘‘You try to go up to the sky.”” He went, went, 
went. He just went halfway and came back. Then they told Yellow- 
jacket to try. He went, went, went, went. Then he came back. When 
he came back, they told Hummingbird to try: “You are pretty swift; 
you try.” He started and went up out of sight. After a time he came 
back. “‘I can’t reach it,” he said. 

Then they said to Spider: ‘‘Well, you had better try.” Spider started 
and went up into the sky on his rope, spiraling upward around and around, 
stretching his rope as he went up. He was gone a long time. The people 
waited and waited for him. Spider went up until he was in the sky. 

In the sky he found the man he was looking for. The man was singing: 
“I’m alive yet. I am suffering for water only.”’ He said: ““The Swallows 
are the only people that treat me well. The children of the sun abuse me 
badly. They shoot canes at me as arrows.’’ Spider prepared to go back. 
He had his rope stretched already. Spider came down all right. 

He said: “I got up all right. He is alive yet. He told me all that he 
was suffering for was water. He said: ‘The Swallows treat me well, but 
the sun’s children shoot me with cane arrows.’ ”’ 

The man’s parents had four big coiled water baskets. Spider took one 
basket of water up to the sky with him. Up, up, up, he went. He arrived 
and gave the young man a drink. When he drank the water went through 
him as through a sieve, he was so dry. Spider came back down. He told 
the parents: “He is alive yet. The drink of water did not do him any 

good: it all went through him.” 

So Spider took up another big basket of water. When he started he 
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told the people: “If he drinks water, Ill throw the basket down so it 
will turn upside down.” So he went up to give him water. The man 
drank pretty well that trip. Then Spider threw the basket down and it 
landed bottom up. The old folks saw it and said: ‘He is alive yet.” 

Now Spider took up a third basket of water. The man drank that. It 
did not run through him so badly. He did pretty well. Spider threw the 
basket down and helped the young man up from his lying position. Then 
he fixed him, so he could carry him. He packed him down on his rope, 
going around and around. He got down with him. All his relatives and 
friends were crying. They laid him down. They had everything ready 
for him: blackberry juice and acorn juice from boiled moldy acorns, to 
bathe him in. They bathed him in blackberry and acorn juice. The 
young man recovered right away and was like he was before. They fed 
him down at the house. Then he fixed himself up, fixed his arrows and 
bow. 

He had kept track of the woman who caused his trouble. Pretty soon 
he started after her, going after her. He had seen how she crossed the 
creeks. He picked up sand as she did and crossed the creeks the same 
way. He had seen it all from the sky. He threw sand across, banked 
the water, walked across, threw the sand back, and the water flowed 
again. He kept going, going, following right along her trail. Each creek 
he crossed with sand, as she had done. He kept going, kept going, right 
on her track. He went right along, went, went, all the way on her track. 

At last he came to the place where the woman was living with Panther. 
He arrived there at the rock assembly house in which they lived. He 
came to the door, walked in. First it looked like no door. He thought, 
“How am I going to get in?’’ He examined around it and finally got in. 
He saw that woman sitting there. Panther was out hunting. 

He seized her wrist and said: “Come on. You are going back.” He 
took her out and took her home, crossing the creeks by throwing sand. 
She was pregnant to Panther and could not walk as fast as when she 
went south. They kept going north, all the way. About Ten-mile River 
she was pretty tired. Sometimes he waited for her. Sometimes he walked 
ahead, sometimes behind. He never spoke to the woman. She never 
spoke to him. They went on and on, kept going. They got pretty close 
to home, kept coming. They were coming up the hill north of De Villbiss 
ranch. At the top of the hill (Alsike) he waited for her. She was very 
tired. Pretty soon she got there. Neither spoke. She sat down. He 
said nothing. 

After a time he said: “Come, sit close to me. You need not be afraid 
of me. Sit down alongside me and look for lice in my head.” She sat 
beside him and looked for lice in his head. The man turned her around. 
He took his knife and stabbed her in the throat and ripped her down the 
front to her vagina. He killed her. He cut out her privates and the pubic 
hair and took them home. 
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He started home. All night he kept going, going. Toward morning he 
arrived home. 

At the top of the hill above his home he put the woman’s privates in 
the fork of a madrone tree. He entered his house, saying nothing to his 
parents. He sat down. In a few minutes he told his two little boys: “I 
left your aunt (neet) up by the madrone tree.” The children went out 
and ran up the hill. They could not see her. They looked around and 
returned. 

Arrived at the house, they said to their father: “We saw nobody; we 
did not see anything. The only thing we saw was a little sapsucker. 
That’s all we saw. He went up the madrone tree calling sikit, sikit.” 

Their father said: ‘““When that bird makes that kind of noise at this 
time of the year it sounds pretty nice.” 

The white line or spot on the sapsucker’s back is the woman’s vagina. 

That’s all to that story. 


33. BLACK OYSTER-CATCHER? 


Black Oyster-catcher (newukuskatem) was a woman who lived alone. 
She did not like men and had nothing to do with them. Men came around 
to see her; they liked to go where she lived. They could go there all right. 
When they went there, she did not like them. Where she had fire outside 
her house, the men went to visit her. She did not want them. 

She made a big fire and fooled the men so she could catch them. She 
would throw any she caught into the fire. They burned to death. Some- 
how the news leaked out and men warned one another not to go there. 
One man went anyhow and she threw him into the fire. 

It was low water and she went collecting mussels and abalones. Then 
a man went, expecting she would feed him. She fed him to the fire in- 
stead. That one was killed. Where she burned them, bones were accu- 
mulating in a pile. After a while, the men said: “Don’t go there. She 
isno good. She is bad.” The men went anyhow. Each time a man came 
he was killed. The survivors got scared and stayed off a ways. When 
she made fire, she motioned to the men to come there. She motioned 
them to come, come, come, patting herself on the abdomen by way of 
invitation. When close enough she seized the man and threw him in 
the fire. 

Towards the end one man went. He thought: ‘‘I’d like to know why 
people go there and don’t come back. What does she do with them? A 
woman can’t be so strong she handles a man like nothing.”’ 

He went there. He stood back a ways from where she lived. She 
motioned to him (hand up) to come over. She patted her vagina. He 
went over as invited. She made the fire all ready. She grabbed him to 
throw him in the fire. But he caught hold of her. ‘You can’t be so strong 
as that, that you killed lots of men.’’ He threw her down and she com- 
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menced to shout. ‘““You’ve been doing this a long time,” he said. He 
grabbed her and threw her into the fire. She tried to get out, but he 
threw her in again. She burned to ashes. 


34. GROUND SQUIRREL HOARDS THE FOOD? 


There were a man and a woman living close to the ocean. They lived 
there. They picked acorns, shelled them, dried them in the sun. When 
dried they put them away in baskets. Then they picked more. They 
kept doing that. The man went out fishing. The woman pounded acorns 
and made mush. Sometimes he caught fish, sometimes he caught nothing, 
They lived that way. They had plenty of moldy acorns, which they 
soaked in water. One day he thought about going to see some other 
people. 

He told his wife: ‘I am going to a certain place to see those people.” 
She said: ‘“Why do you want to go?” He did not answer. 

Next morning he went hunting, taking his bow and arrows. He killed 
one deer and brought it home. Next morning he went out again and 
killed another. He told his wife: ‘‘I don’t think that’s quite enough meat. 
I'll go out once more in the morning.” 

Next morning he said: “I’m going to see those folks. I don’t know 
who they are.” 

She asked: “‘When are you coming back?” He said: “I don’t know 
when I'll be back. I might stay a few days. I don’t know. I can’t tell you.” 

He told her: “You will not starve. You have plenty of meat. You 
have plenty of food in the house. If you go hungry, that’s your own 
fault. Be good now. You be good. You have an abundance of food, plenty 
of food in the house. You are not going to starve. I can’t tell you when 
T’ll be back.” He started. He went. 

He kept going, until he came to the place where people lived inland 
from the ocean. Before he got there it started to rain. He kept going, 
going, right through the rain. He arrived at the place. A boy saw him 
coming. He looked at the boy. The boy looked at him. Then the man 
said to the boy: “‘It is pretty wet today.”’ The boy said: ‘‘Come in.”’ He 
entered the house. The first thing they did was to give him a drink of 
water. A younger boy came in and brought a deer hide, shook it, and 
spread it for him to sit on. 

Everything was green at this time. It was spring. The boys said: 
‘We have nothing to eat. We have no meat, no acorns.”’ 

Each boy had a mother. There were the two mothers and the two 
sons living in the one house. They had no fathers. The man asked: 
‘Where are your mothers?” One of the boys said: ‘“They are out digging 
bulbs (alet).”’ 

The man said: “All right.’”’ ‘They'll be home after a while,” the boys 
said. 
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That morning before he had come the two women had arisen by star- 
light and gone to dig bulbs. They dug all day long and went home about 
sunset. They arrived home with their burden baskets filled with bulbs. 
They cooked the bulbs in the hot ashes, stirring them until they were 
done. They took the bulbs out. They used an openwork basket to sift 
the ashes from them. 

They told the man: “We have nothing but bulbs to eat. We have no 
one to kill us a deer.” ‘‘Well, that’s too bad,”’ he said. 

Next morning he got up early and went hunting for deer. The women 
went to dig more bulbs. They started at daylight and dug all day, not 
coming home until sundown. The man was gone all day on his deer hunt. 
He saw nothing, not even the tracks of any kind of game. When night 
came, he returned. The women brought bulbs. They steamed the bulbs 
in a tight basket with stones heated in a fire. They sprinkled water over 
the bulbs and then put the hot stones on them. Then they stirred them 
with a stick occasionally. When not stirring they kept a deer hide over 
them to retain the steam. 

They ate the bulbs. They had nothing else. 

Next morning he got up early to hunt, the women to dig bulbs. The 
boys stayed home. They never went anywhere. The man traveled 
through the forest, gulches, and canyons, but never saw any game. He 
came back without meat, with no sort of game. The women came in with 
the bulbs and cooked them. Some days they cooked them in the basket 
by steaming, other days in the ashes. 

The man did not know what to do. He was unsuccessful. “I’m un- 
lucky,”’ he said. ‘“When I was home I always had good luck. If I had 
real good luck I used to kill a bear. I killed deer. I killed grizzly bears. 
I killed rabbits. I killed quail. I killed grouse. I killed all sorts of birds. 
Everything in this world that was good to eat I always killed. I always 
found something to eat. Now I am unlucky. I try to kill deer for you 
folks, but I can’t find any.” 

Night came. They went to bed. He got up in the morning. The women 
got up at the same time. ‘‘Well,” he said. He was getting pretty hungry 
himself. He told the womenfolk: “I think I'll go home. I thought I’d 
come out and kill meat for you folks. But I see I can’t do anything. I'll 
return some day.”’ 

So he went home. He found his wife home. She asked: ‘““What did 
you find?’’ He said: “I found two boys and two women. I don’t know 
how those people live. I was there a few days and pretty nearly starved, 
but I did not say anything.”’ She said: ‘“Why did not you go out and 
kill deer for them?’ The man said: “I did go out. I went out three 
mornings and tried to kill deer, tried to get something for them to eat. 
I could find nothing.” 

Next morning the man went out. First thing he killed a deer. He 
brought it home, skinned it. They ate. Next morning he went out again. 
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He killed a black bear (ukmes). He carried it home and skinned it. He 
and his wife enjoyed eating venison and bear meat. Some of the bear 
meat he dried in the sun on bushes and on a drying frame, some he 
smoked over the fire in the house (hen). 

Next morning he went out again. He killed an elk. He skinned it 
and his wife helped him. They made a big rack for drying the meat, 
which they cut in thin strips. 

Next morning he told his wife: “I think I’ll go see those people again. 
Maybe this time I'll have some luck in hunting. When I’m home I kill 
everything. We never gohungry. We always have plenty of meat. We’ve 
an abundance of acorns. We have many moldy acorns, plenty of leached 
acorns. I think I'll go to see those folks.”’ 

“All right,” she said. “When are you returning ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Maybe I’ll not stay as long as I did before. I'd 
like to kill some meat for those people to eat. I don’t know how those 
people live. I could not live that way. I’d starve to death. But I’m 
going anyhow.”’ So he went next morning. 

He took dried meat. He went, went, went, until he came to their 
house. Only one boy was there. ““Where is your mother ?” he asked the 
boy. ‘‘They are out in the hills,” the boy said. The man and boy said 
no more. The man waited. In the evening the women came with bulbs. 

He gave the women the dried meat. They said nothing, just smiled. 
They warmed the dried meat in the hot ashes and then pounded it a 
little with a pestle. Then they ate it. 

Night came; they retired. The man arose early. He thought to him- 
self: “I’m going to try my luck. Perhaps I'll have better luck this time.” 

He went out in the morning. He went into the forest, far out in the 
mountains and gulches. He did not see a thing; he saw nothing. He 
came back empty-handed. All they had to eat was the dried meat and 
bulbs. 

Each morning he got up and hunted, always thinking he would kill 
something. But when he went out he could find nothing. He said to the 
women: “Why don’t you go home with me? I have plenty of meat, 
plenty of acorns. My wife has an abundance of food, plenty to eat. We 
never go hungry.”’ He stayed there a couple of days more, but he could 
find and kill nothing. He was unlucky. He could kill no birds nor mam- 
mals. 

He went home. His wife asked: ‘‘How are the people?’’ ‘‘They are 
living. I could not live the way they do. I could not live there. I don’t 
see how the folks live. I could not live there. I’d starve to death.” 
“Well,” she said, “why don’t they come with you? Have they no men- 
folks with them ?”’ 

“T did not see any. There was just one boy this time, though there 
were two boys before.” 

She said: ‘‘Are you going back again ?”’ 
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He replied: “I don’t know. I just go there trying to kill game for them 
and I can’t do it.” 

They stayed home and had plenty to eat. He stayed home a couple of 
days. The second morning he went out and killed a bear, brought it 
home, cut it up, put the meat on the drying rack, and dried it. His wife 
said to him: “‘I don’t understand why, when you go there, you can’t kill 
something and why you see nothing. When you are home you kill all 
kinds of game. It is no trouble for you to kill deer.”’ 

He said: “I don’t know why, when I go there, I can see nothing and 
can kill nothing. Let us both go.” 

“No,” she said, “‘no, it’s too far.”’ 

“Well,”’ the man said, “‘it’s too bad. They have nothing to eat. I feel 
sorry for them. That is the reason I’ve been taking a little meat to them. 
I’m going to go once more and try to get them to come over. We have 
plenty of food, plenty of meat, plenty of acorns. I’ll go once more.” 

He packed up bear meat and deer meat. This time he took some leached 
acorn meal. He arrived there. One boy was home. “Where’s your 
mother ?”’ he asked. ‘“They’re out in the hills. They'll come in the eve- 
ning,”’ the boy replied. 

He told the women: ‘‘i brought some dried meat. I had good luck. I 
killed a bear yesterday.” 

They told him: ‘““You must have luck. It seems that when you’re home 
you must kill deer all the time. Don’t you?” ‘“Well, yes,” he said, “I’m 
lucky when I’m home. Every time I go out I kill deer, sometimes I kill 
a bear, once in a while I kill a grizzly, once in a while I kill anelk. Every 
time I come here and go out to hunt, I can’t kill anything. I try to kill 
something for you folks to eat. I feel sorry for you folks. You have 
hardly anything to eat. I don’t see how you folks live on the bulbs. I’m 
going to try once more.”’ 

Next morning he went out and was gone all day. He found nothing; 
he saw not even a track. He returned and stayed that night. Next 
morning he got up and without breakfast went hunting. This time he 
went north and walked all day. Nothing was seen. He returned home in 
the evening. The women came home in the evening with their bulbs, for 
which they went every day, starting early morning and digging all day. 

Next morning he got up early and went south; same thing—no luck. 
He saw nothing all day. That evening it got cloudy. When he got to 
the house he said: ‘‘I don’t know, but I think it’s going to rain. I believe 
I'll go home tomorrow.” 

The two women asked: ‘“‘Why ?” ‘‘I’ve been here four times and could 
find nothing. It’s going to rain anyhow and I’ve got to go home.”’ 

So he started home. His wife asked: ‘“What luck?” ““No luck, noth- 
ing,” he replied. ‘It’s going to rain.” ‘“Well,” she said, ‘‘let it rain. 
We can’t stop it.” He said: “There is no need to worry. You have plenty 
of food, plenty to eat. We are not starving.” 
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They stayed home, fishing, for the fall of the year had come. The 
first day he went out he caught two hookbills. He came home with the 
fish. His wife was glad to see the fish. They were going to have their 
first fish anyhow. 

She said: “I don’t see why those two women don’t come here to live. 
You saw what they lived on.” 

He said: “I don’t see what they live on. I can’t tell you what they 
live on. I’ve tried to get them to come here to live with us, but they 
will not doit. I don’t see why they want to live there ; they’ve got nothing 
to eat.” 

It rained, rained, rained. There were big freshets. 

He said: “I’m going once more to see those people.’’ Next morning 
he prepared to travel. ‘Well, I may be gone longer this time. You need 
not worry. You have plenty of meat, plenty of acorns, plenty to live on. 
You will not go hungry. Take care of yourself. I don’t know when I'll 
be back.”’ 

He went and arrived at their house. Every day they ate only bulbs. 
When he got there he tried his luck at hunting. He thought this time he 
might kill a deer. In the morning he got up early. He started out. He 
was gone all day, but from daylight to dark he saw nothing. At night 
he came home. There was nothing to eat but bulbs. That was all they 
lived on. 

Every morning for four or five days he went hunting. He never ceased 
but he saw nothing, nor could he kill anything, not even birds or rabbits. 
He drank water and had hardly anything to eat. He began to get thin. 
He kept hunting, however. He began to think: “While I was home 
I had good luck. Every time I went out I had good luck. I killed deer, 
bear, elk, anything. Now it seems to me I’m unlucky. My luck has left 
me altogether.” 

He kept hunting, never ceased, going all the time every day. He 
thought to himself: ‘“When I was home I had good luck. When I went 
out I always killed a deer. Now what’s the reason I can’t do that any 
more?” He never ceased. He kept hunting, but he could see nothing. 

He got thin; but he would not quit. He kept hunting. All he ate was 
bulbs. He got so thin and weak he could not go hunting any more. But 
still he kept traveling. All he had to eat was bulbs. Towards the end he 
was still trying. He never gave up. 

All at once he fell down. He lay there. This was at the house. He 
told the two boys: ‘‘Make a fire.” They did. He lay with his feet to the 
fire. His feet got warm. He dropped to sleep. They covered him with 
a deer hide. There he slept. He woke up and told the boys he wanted 
a drink of water. They gave it to him. He handed the basket cup back 
to the boys. He told the boys: ‘““My feet are awfully cold.” ‘“Well,” the 
boys asked, ‘what can we do for you?”? The man said: ‘Nothing. You 
can’t do a thing for me. I'll be all right in a few days.’ He lay there a 
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couple of days. One morning he got up. The women asked him: ‘‘Well, 
how do you feel?” He replied: ‘I feel fine.’ But he was so thin and 
weak he could not walk. He made believe there was nothing wrong with 
him. “At the same time I am feeling ill,” he said to himself, “I am making 
believe there is nothing wrong with me.” 

He got up and went away from the fire. He sat down outside. He 
told the boys: “You pick up that chunk of fire and bring it outside.” 
He told them to make a fire outside. The boys did so. The boys came 
in and said the fire was made. He went outside and lay there by the 
fire. He dropped to sleep. After a time he woke up and told the boys: 
“I dreamt about your aunt (his wife). I dreamt I became so poor that 
you could see between my ribs. I dreamt about my wife. I dreamt she 
dreamt about me. She dreamt about my poor condition. She dreamt 
about me. She thought I was deceiving her in the way I stayed here. 
I thought she was talking to me just that way. I dreamt that when 
she dreamt about me I became poor and thin like this. I dreamt she 
said I was foolish for not staying home.” 

He lay there and the maggots ate him. The women tended him. 

His wife went to work and pounded acorns, leached the meal, fixed 
moldy acorns, made acorn bread in leaves in hot ashes, made acorn bread 
against the fire, made bread cooked on a flat hot stone. She fixed acorn 
meal to take. She got salal berries, blackberries, huckleberries, and otal 
berries which grow on the sand near the ocean. She gathered hazel nuts 
and cracked them; also chestnuts. She put all in one basket. She was 
ready to go to her husband, who was so poor and cold he could not get up. 

She started with the provisions packed in her basket. Her husband 
could see her coming. He told the boys: “Your aunt’s going to be here 
soon. She is coming.’’ It started to rain. It poured. It poured. Still 
she came. He lay there, his body wasted away to skin and bones. His 
hair had all peeled off. He seemed dead, but his heart was alive. He 
sang. She came, she arrived in the daytime. He could see her coming 
in his mind’s eye. He did not raise his head. He could hear parts of the 
house crack. He lay there. His wife came in. Neither spoke at first. 
She lifted him, but his bones and skin went to pieces. 

She laid him to one side and shook the maggots off. She laid the bones 
to one side. She brushed out the worms and laid his bones in proper 
position: head, neck, arms, vertebrae, etc. Then she cooked leached 
acorn meal with hot stones from a fire she had made. She cooked the 
soaked moldy acorns, which fall apart when cooked. While cooking these, 
she mashed blackberries and put them in a tight basket. Then she fixed 
salal berries the same way. She did the same with huckleberries. She 
fixed otal berries the same way. 

She sat up the body of her husband whose heart was still beating. 
Then she washed him with acorn water in which moldy acorns had been 
boiled. Then she washed him in blackberry juice. Then she washed him 
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with salal berry juice. Then she washed him with huckleberry juice, 
Then she washed him with otal juice. That ended the washing. She 
stood him up on his feet now and walked him outside, not far, only a 
few steps. Then she brought him back in the house and set him down, 
Then she preached to him: 

“You area man. I amawoman. I don’t know much. You are a man. 
You ought to know more than I. You ought to know how to take care 
of yourself. I’ve been talking to you like a boy. I didn’t want to tell 
you, because I thought you were old enough to know yourself. This is 
your own fault that you got this way. If you had stayed home, just 
hunting for yourself, you would not have got this way.” 

Now she got ready to feed him. She set out three kinds of acorn bread, 
blackberries, salal berries, huckleberries, otal berries, dried meat, acorn 
soup, and many other foods. She fed him these. She finished feeding 
him. She started home now. 

The two boys had eaten too. The man told the boys: ‘‘Now, boys, 
you boys go on now. Take a loaf of bread to your mothers, where they 
are digging bulbs. When you go along don’t carry the bread, but roll it 
along the ground. Everywhere it stops rolling, you boys sit down as 
though you were playing the hoop game.” 

The boys rolled the loaf of bread along. They came to where their 
mothers were digging. They gave it to their mothers. They exclaimed: 
“Oh my! where did you get it ?”’ “Our aunt came, came to see her hus- 
band. She brought much food for him. She fixed him up like a new man. 
He is a new man now. You will not know him when you get home.” 

The two women ate the bread. The boys went home. Then the two 
women started for home with the bulbs. They quit digging early this 
day. These two women were Ground Squirrel’s daughters. 

Old She Squirrel shouted at them: “Oh my! Why are you going home 
so early? I’d like to know why you do this. You never did it before.” 
She lived up on the hill. 

When the two women got home they found a new man. When they 
left he was skin and bones. Now he was a new man. They had supper, 
ate acorn mush, and other foods. They slept. Daylight came. They 
arose and breakfasted. They did not go out this morning. 

The man got up. When through breakfast, he assembled his arrows 
and bow, and went out. He walked up the side hill. There he heard Old 
She Squirrel. He was going along and heard her talking. He looked 
around and saw her sitting on a flat rock. He shot her with an arrow. 
The two women came along and seized her body. They took her body 
and laid it on a flat rock. They took a stone and pounded her body to 
jelly, mashed her into a hash. She had done bad tricks; that was why 
her two daughters could get no acorns to eat. She had been angry at 
her daughters and had hidden everything. That was why the man could 
‘not find anything. She was the cause of his not killing deer. 
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After they thus disposed of the old woman, they went back.- The man 
was going to take the two women to his house. He took the two women 
and the two boys to his house. They lived there with his wife. He hunted 
as before and killed game. The Squirrel women and boys now had a good 
time and plenty to eat. 

One day it commenced raining—just poured and poured. The man’s 
wife admonished the weather not to rain. She sang a song about the 
weather. [The song tells about the south wind and rain, the north wind 
and clearing, and about the blue sky opening up from the north.] The 
rain stopped. The blue sky appeared from the north with the wind blow- 
ing. Fog followed up. The fog was followed by the wind traveling 
toward the south. 

“Well, that is done. You [the story] go into the rock hole.” 


35. EAGLE’S DESTRUCTION” 


Varied Thrush’s father was Varied Thrush. There were two Huckle- 
berry girls who were young Varied Thrush’s wives. The two Huckle- 
berry girls went fishing. Eagle intended to ambush young Varied Thrush. 
Eagle went up a tree and he called to Varied Thrush. 

“Oh, Varied Thrush, Varied Thrush, young Varied Thrush, people have 
killed your wives.” 

Varied Thrush got ready to look for them. His father told him: ‘‘Son, 
let me go ahead. I am an old man. I'll go ahead of you.”’ ‘‘Father, I’m 
all right. I’ll go ahead. I can see a little better than you.”’ ‘‘Don’t say 
that, son, I’m old, not much good for anything. Better let me keep 
ahead.” ‘‘I can see a little better than you, father. So I'll lead. I’m 
all right.”” 

Young Varied Thrush led. Eagle was lying in wait for him. When 
the young man came along, Eagle shot him with bow and arrow. He had 
been deceiving him to entice him out to shoot him. 

Eagle lived in a tree. He had a hole in the tree near the top. ‘‘Ha- 
ha-ha-ha, bishkrul, bishkrul, wa-ha-ha,”’ Eagle sang, as he killed Varied 
Thrush. He scalped him and took the scalp up into the tree. 

Varied Thrush’s father got the people together to fight Eagle. All 
sorts of birds were people then. Old Varied Thrush went all over the 
country assembling the people, for Eagle had killed many people for a 
long time. Eagle had a big pile of human bones, cast down from his tree 
home. 

People came from everywhere. They did not know how to get at Eagle. 
They could not fell the tree and could not climb it. Every time the people 
came around, Eagle held out the scalp and danced, singing as above. 

The people prepared to shoot Eagle, but how it was difficult to say, 
for he stayed inside and showed himself only when he danced and sang. 
The people felt badly, particularly young Varied Thrush’s father. 
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They commenced the attack on Eagle. The only time they could shoot 
at Eagle was when he stuck his head out with the scalp. Then they could 
not hit him; their arrows did nothing to him. They made fire around 
the tree, thinking to burn it down. Every little while Eagle brought out 
the scalp, showed it to the people, and sang: “‘Bishkrul, ha-ha,”’ etc. 
Every time he brought the scalp out, he danced the war dance with it 
and sang as above. Every time he brought the scalp out, the people shot 
at him, but could not hit him. Only one person at a time shot at him. 

Then Eagle went back into his house, stayed a while, and then repeated 
his performance. All things we see now were persons then. All tried to 
hit Eagle. Each one had a trial, when Eagle brought out the scalp. They 
kept trying. Eagle felt important, because he had killed Varied Thrush. 

Eagle kept displaying the scalp and dancing and singing. The last 
man to shoot at him was Chicken Hawk. Eagle came out and brought 
the scalp and commenced to dance and sing. Chicken Hawk let fly an 
arrow. It struck Eagle at the base of the neck, in front. He fell off holding 
the scalp in his hand. The people celebrated and danced over his dead 
body. Toad was Eagle’s wife, with whom he lived at night on the ground. 
She did not know her husband had been killed. They went and told her. 
She started to cry, and talked about her husband’s evil ways and how 
he ought to have been killed long ago. 

They cut up Eagle, cut off his feet. Someone said: “‘Give them to 
Toad.” Toad ate them and pounded the bones. She ate. “‘Isn’t that 
nice ?” she said. ‘“That’s nice and sweet.” 


36. BULLHEAD? 


Bullhead (a fish called lilbipkilagole, with very large head, having two 
little horns) was a boy. He had a sister. They lived with their grand- 
mother (dit). The three lived together. They had the girl confined in 
the house for her first menses observances. They kept her there without 
food. The boy went out to the beach to get mussels, sea urchins, abalones, 
and everything he could get in the ocean. Then he ate these things by 
himself at the beach, where he made a fire to cook with. After his stomach 
was full, he did not care whether his sister and grandmother ate, or not. 
He walked around and found some old dried kelp. He rolled this up 
and took it home for his grandmother to chew. 

“Grandma, grandma, I pretty nearly got drowned. The ocean was 
rough and I could not get anything. The ocean was rough and I could 
not get anything. I could not get abalones. I could not get mussels. 
The ocean was so rough, that it pretty nearly drowned me. It picked me 
up and threw me against a rock, so it was all I could do just to save my- 
self.”’ 

The grandmother went out to look for food. She got acorns and other 
things she could find. She got some bulbs. Every morning the boy went 
down to the beach and got abalones, mussels, and everything he could 
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eat; made a fire, cooked, ate, and felt happy. When he got through he 
would pick up old dry kelp for his grandmother to chew. That was all 
he fed her. 

“Well, grandma, it’s too bad. The ocean is rough. I can’t get abalones, 
I can’t get mussels. The ocean is too rough. It almost picked me up 
and threw me up against the cliff. It was all I could do to just save my- 
self.”” 

“Too bad, my grandchild. You should look out for yourself. You do 
not want to be drowned.” 

His grandmother got food for him. She gave him acorn soup, moldy 
acorns, and leached acorn meal. 

The girl lay there without food. No one looked at her. The boy said: 
“Oh, my sister, it is not spring yet.’’ She lay there without food all win- 
ter. [She must have been some sort of a spirit, Tom said.] 

They kept living this way. Each morning the boy arose early and went 
to the ocean. He went to the beach, made a fire, got mussels, got aba- 
lones, got everything fit to eat. He ate until full, walked around, and 
found old dried kelp, which he took home to his grandmother. Then he 
would say the same thing: “Grandma, I can’t find mussels, I can’t find 
abalones, I can’t find mussels to eat. The ocean is so rough that it picked 
me up and threw me against the bank.” 

“Oh, my grandchild, you should look out for yourself. You don’t want 
to get drowned or to get hurt.’’ She fixed the acorn soup and the moldy 
acorns for him. When finished eating, the boy said: ‘My poor sister, 
spring has not come yet.” She lay there in bed with nothing to eat. 

One night a young man, a nice man, dreamt about this girl. He dreamt 
about her lying in the bed so long with nothing to eat and no water. He 
started to go to see her. He came from across the ocean. He got in his 
boat and started. His boat was a canoe. 

When he came ashore, the girl heard the striking of his boat against 
the shore. The old woman and the boy were out somewhere getting 
acorns. The young man from across the ocean brought smoked salmon. 
He came in, got the girl up, bathed her, sat her upright. 

Pretty soon he sang for the girl, as he was going to feed her. Now he 
gave her dried salmon, a drink of water. He told the girl: “Don’t eat the 
back of the fish, but eat only the sides.’’ He got a basket full of water. 
He put it very nearly under the place she was lying. He laid her down 
and covered her well. Now he said: ‘“The back meat you don’t eat you 
can give to your grandmother. I’m going home, but I'll be back in a few 
days.” 

He started home. Bullhead boy visited the beach next morning as 
usual. While he was gone, the girl told her grandmother what had oc- 
curred and gave her some dried salmon. 

“Oh, my granddaughter, isn’t that nice? I’m glad you had luck. 
That’s the way I like to see things go.” 
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The boy came back with dried kelp and told his grandmother the same 
old story about being nearly drowned. The grandmother and girl did 
not tell him anything about the young man or the dried salmon. 

“Well, sister, it is not spring yet.” 

Some days later the girl heard a boat strike the beach. She had not 
told her grandmother about the man’s intended return. He brought 
more fish. The grandmother and the boy saw him this time. Theold 
woman said: “Oh my! I am glad to see you, glad to see what you have 
done, glad to see what you have brought. We’ve had hardly anything to 
eat.” 

The young man got the girl up, washed her face, dressed her. He 
asked the grandmother: ‘‘Do you want to go?” She said: “TI will not 
stay here.” 

The young man took the girl and old woman down to the boat. He 
put the girl in the boat and helped the grandmother into the boat. The 
boy commenced running around, for the young man did not help him. 
The boy shouted: “Help me in, brother-in-law (i hatme). I want to go 
too. Help me in, I want to go with grandmother.”” He commenced to 
cry and run around. “Oh, brother-in-law, help me. I want to go with 
grandma. I want to go with sister.” 

With the girl and the old woman aboard, he shoved off. The old wom- 
an said: ‘‘Goodbye, my grandson, goodbye. Take care of yourself. Be 
good. I’ve been treating you well, my grandchild, but you’ve been very 
mean to me.” 

Then the boy cried and ran back and forth with his hand out, imploring 
his brother-in-law to take him. The young man shoved the boat out and 
away he went. 

“All right,” said the boy. ‘‘I’ll live amongst the rocks. I'll be happy.” 
He lives in the ocean among the rocks now. 


37. THE STICK HUSBAND? 


There was a young woman living with her grandmother (neet). They 
lived. The old woman was blind. The girl got wood, water, made fires, 
and prepared food. They lived that way. She got acorns. In the evening 
she got wood, made the fire, and prepared dinner. They lived that way 
without a man. Quite a while they lived that way. The girl did all the 
chores. 

The young woman made acorn soup. She went out to pick acorns, 
pounded acorns, and leached the meal. They lived that way for quite 
a while. 

One day she was out after wood. In picking up wood, she found a 
pretty little stick, round just as though whittled. She put it in with her 
firewood. This stick rolled away from the firewood. She did not pay 
attention to it until she got more wood. She thought she had enough 
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wood to fill the basket. She gathered and piled it and again put the stick 
with the wood. Again it rolled away. She commenced to put wood in 
the basket and laid the stick in with the wood in the basket, but it rolled 
out of the basket. She got the basket full and put the stick in again. 
Then she went home, threw it down by the door. Again the stick rolled 
out. She put the wood inside the house, piled it in. The stick of wood 
she had found kept rolling around, rolling here and there. 

She thought: “What is the matter with that stick anyhow?” It kept 
rolling around. Evening came. She went to bed. That stick rolled into 
her bed. It lay there. In the morning the stick rolled out and disappeared. 
After a while the stick rolled back with a dead deer, which it had killed, 
for the stick was a person. 

It rolled around over the deer and the deer was cut up as though by 
a person. The stick put the meat in the house. The girl was helping. 
The stick rolled around to the edge of the fire as it cooked meat. 

The young woman laid the baskets down for the cooked deer meat. 
Everything was cooked. She set the acorn mush down. The stick rolled 
up to the food and away as though eating. 

The grandmother did not know about the stick, for the young woman 
did not tell her. She gave her grandmother some meat on a basket plate. 
The old lady did not know what to make of it, for they had had no meat 
before. The girl said: “I did not tell you anything. The other day I was 
getting wood. I found a stick, a nice pretty little stick. I did not know 
I had found a man. I picked up the stick not knowing it was a man.” 

Then they ate the meat. The grandmother said: “Grandchild, you 
did well.” 

They lived that way. The stick of wood rolled out when going hunting. 
After killing deer, it would roll home. When wood was needed, the stick 
would roll out and all the wood would come to the door. They lived that 
way. Everything he did he did by rolling. Every time he hunted he 
rolled out. 

Night would come. They went to bed. The stick would roll around, 
roll on top of her, roll between her legs, having intercourse. The first 
thing she knew she had a boy baby. 

They lived that way for quite a while. The stick killed deer and got 
wood and acorns. Pretty soon she was pregnant again. She bore a girl. 
She thus had two children by the stick. 


38. CROW’S DAUGHTER» 


Crow had a daughter. Her daughter was just at her first menses. They 
lived there on the hills in the timber near Usal. Crow went to the beach 
for mussels, abalones, sea urchins, and other foods. They ate the food 
she brought. She got acorns, pounded them, and made acorn soup. At 
the beach she gathered sea foods. 
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After a while Crow failed to treat her daughter properly. She became 
mean to the girl. The girl stayed home. The mother got the food and 
prepared it, and made mush. Early in the morning she went to the beach 
for abalones, chitons, seaweed,.and other foods. Acorns, seeds, and bulbs 
were eaten. They lacked deer meat, as a man was lacking in their family. 

When the girl had her first menses, her mother put her to bed, to stay 
as long as she could. After a while she did not try to attend to the girl— 
gave her no water, did not help her up, and never helped her to turn over, 
when the girl got tired on one side. She shut the girl in the house and 
went off to the beach for sea foods. She ate all kinds there, but hardly 
fed her daughter. 

A young man dreamt about this girl. He dreamt that Crow had a 
daughter, whom she did not attend properly—gave her no water, and 
did not help her turn over if she tired on one side. Thus the young man 
dreamt of how her mother did not treat her properly. 

Crow went to the beach in the morning. The young man came while 
she was away. He entered and helped the girl up. He instructed her: 
“Get up, walk.” He gave her water. “I came after you,” he said. ‘Your 
mother is not treating you properly.” 

So he started to take the girl down to the coast. Old Crow came home 
and found no daughter. She jumped around and started to weep about 
her daughter. She looked around for her tracks, to see which way she 
went. None were to be found. She prepared a basket with a small quan- 
tity of acorn meal. She started to weep as she set out to find her daughter. 

“Oh my dear daughter, where am I going to find you?” She did not 
know which way to go, whether along the coast or inland. 

She started out carrying a “paddle” (club) to strike the man with, 
when she saw him. She could not find him nor his tracks anywhere. She 
came back. ‘‘Well,” she said, “I did not treat my daughter well. I guess 
there is no use for me to look for her any more, since I did not treat her 
properly. It is too inte hea think about it now. I hope she finds a good 
home and a good man.’ 


39. TARANTULAP 


There was a man named Tarantula. He had a wife. Tarantula did not 
know much. His wife had to tell him everything. They lived, lived 
together, all right. 

Once Tarantula went to the beach at Mussel Rock (Lilem). He was 
going to make himself a basket. He did not break up hazel brush like 
anyone else, but bunched it as it stood growing. He made a basket, 
working around and around, until it was very big and high. When he 
finished with that, he collected mussels and filled the basket with them. 
When he got it full he attached a pack strap, so he could carry it. He got 
under the basket and tried to lift, but could not, because it was fastened 
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py the roots. He tramped around and strained and made a large hole, 
where he was trying to get it up. 

After a while his wife found him. She looked for him, because she did 
not know what had become of him. 

She said: ““My goodness, you crazy thing. You don’t know anything. 
You ought to die.” 

She transferred the mussels to another basket and took them and him 
home. They built a dwelling house. They got redwood bark for the 
sides. They kept at it until it was finished. She told him: ‘““When you 
finish the house put earth around the bottom.’’ He went out and threw 
up earth. He kept throwing up earth, until it was all covered like an 
assembly house. She went out to see what he was doing. There he was 
throwing up earth as fast as he could. ‘You crazy thing, what is the 
matter with you?” she asked. ‘You ought to go off and die; you don’t 
know anything.’ They finished the house. Everything was done. 

After completing the house, Tarantula went after more mussels. She 
said: “Now, you get hazel twigs, break them off and make a basket. 
Don’t make a basket growing.” “‘Hech,”’ Tarantula said. Then he went 
to Mussel Rock (Lilem). He made a basket, kept working, working until 
he could no longer reach; then he quit. He broke off the twigs this time. 
He got mussels and started back. He did not return by the trail, but 
went under the ground like a gopher. 

His wife was sitting on the ground in their house. She felt something 
moving the ground, like a gopher. She got up and looked and got ready 
with a pestle to strike the gopher when it came up. The ground kept 
moving, moving. She stood with pestle poised to strike. 

Pretty soon Tarantula’s head appeared. ‘‘You crazy thing, you ought 
to go off and die,” she said. ‘‘You don’t know anything, you crazy thing. 
People who go to get mussels should come by the trail.’ Then Tarantula 
went back into the ground. He went out of his tunnel at its starting 
point ; then came up the trail. 

When he returned by the trail, he did not put his basket down when 
he arrived, but stood with it on his back. She went out of the house and 
found him standing there with the basket on his back. He had not taken 
it off yet. 

She said: “When people come up the trail with mussels or anything 
they should lay their basket down, then go inside and sit down.” He 
went in and sat down, never moved, just sat there. He sat there. 

“My goodness,” she said, ‘“‘when people get mussels or anything and 
sit down, they should move around a little and eat.” She fixed food and 
he ate. He kept eating, would not stop. She said: ‘Some time, when 
you get enough, stop for a while. Sometimes men and women play to- 
gether.” ‘“‘Hech,” he replied. He played with her, squeezed and hugged 
her; they played like two children. Pretty soon, she got tired. ““Oh my 
goodness,”’ she said, ‘‘sometimes they have to quit playing.” ‘‘Hech,” 
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he said. He quit. The woman said: ‘“‘Sometimes they sit down and talk.” 
‘“‘Hech,”’ he said. He sat there saying nothing, sat there as though he 
were dead, did not look around, did not say a word. ‘“My goodness,”’ 
she said, “‘sometimes people lie down.” 

He lay down, lay there, lay there, lay there. “Oh,” she said, ‘“‘some- 
times people pack wood and make a fire.” 

He went out and got wood, packed wood, and packed wood, without 
stopping. Finally, she made him stop. 

One day it was raining. The house was leaking. She said: “You'd 
better go out and find some redwood bark to stop this leak.’”” He went 
out up on top of the house and lay over the leaky place, instead of getting 
bark. He lay there a long time and his wife did not know what had 
become of him. He almost died of the cold, as he lay there wet and 
shivering. 

“T’d like to know what’s the matter with you,” she said. ‘You ought 
to go off and die. You don’t know anything, you crazy thing.”’ 
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MORE THOMPSON INDIAN TALES 
By JAMEs A. TEIT! 


I. STORIES OF INDIAN PROVENIENCE 


I. COYOTE AND THE Lost PAPER 


Coyote once met® Old One or Great Chief. Old One said, ‘‘You have 
used your excrements® as a counsellor for a very long time. However, 
this method is very inconvenient. Each time you desire advice, you have 
to defecate. Also, there is danger of your excrements getting cold. I 
will give you a paper. Carry it with you. When you need advice, 
consult it.’”” Coyote carried it in his hands for several days, but he did 
not like to carry anything in his hands. One day when he was defecating, 
or otherwise engaged, he laid it down and forgot about it. Several days 
later he wanted advice about something and found he did not have the 
paper. He went back a long way and searched for it, but could not find 
it. Perhaps the wind had blown it into some hidden place. Coyote had 
to resort to consulting his excrements again for advice. 

This is how Coyote lost the paper. If Coyote had not lost it, the Indians 
would now know writing, and the whites would not have had the op- 
portunity to obtain written language. It was because of the foolishness 
of Coyote. 


2. COYOTE AND THE FRAGILE CANOE OF HorsE-TAIL REEDS# 


Coyote made a canoe of horse-tail reeds.5 It was very fragile, but he 
put it into the water of a river and it bore him. He was very pleased, 
and enjoyed riding down the stream. He asked for more water® to swell 
the stream. The stream grew bigger and swifter. Coyote was not satisfied. 
He asked for more and more water, until at last he was traveling very 


? The following hitherto unpublished tales have been taken from manu- 
scripts by the late James A. Teit and edited by Lucy Kramer. 

* In another version of this tale, Old One communicates with Coyote. 

* Coyote’s use of his excrements for advice occurs frequently in tales of 
the Salishan tribes. It was one of the magical powers given to Coyote by 
Chief, according to Okanagon tale ‘“‘Coyote’’ (Teit: MAFLS 1898:65). 

* Cf. this story with ‘‘NLI’KSENTEM” or “‘Coyote and his Son’s Wives” 
(Teit: Traditions of the Thompson Indians, MAFLS 1898:25), and with 
“Coyote and his Niece’ (Teit: Shuswap, JE 2:639), in which there is reference 
to the making of a horse-tail reed canoe by Coyote. 

* In another version, Coyote used only one horse-tail reed as a canoe. 

® Rain in alternative version. 
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fast on a mighty river. He drifted until he reached the great salt lake 
to the South! into which the river emptied. Here he drifted against an 
island at the mouth of the river. On this island, which is very far away, 
there is no material for making canoes. Coyote’s horse-tail reed canoe 
fell to pieces and rotted. Even at its best it was only good to drift in. 
It was too fragile to be worked up a swift river. Coyote had to remain 
there, and he is there yet. This came about through his own foolishness, 


3. THE YoUNG HUNTER AND HIS FAITHLESS WIFE? 


A young man belonging to a plateau tribe to the South told his people 
he was going to travel alone out into the buffalo country. This young 
man had been training to become an expert shaman and an expert 
warrior. When he was about to leave, a young woman embraced him. 
She told him she was so much in love with him that she could not bear 
to see him leave. She thought the young man very good-looking and 
admired him. She wanted to go with him. He did not want her, but she 
insisted and pleaded until finally she accompanied him as his bride. 

After many days travel they came to a coulee and camped. Next 
morning the man said, ‘We shall see someone today. I dreamed I 
fought and was killed because you helped my adversary.’ His wife 
answered, ‘“Why should you say that? You know I love you above 
all. I will be true to you. I would not help your adversary.”’ Soon after 
they left the coulee, on the edge of the adjoining prairie, they met 
a man of a strange tribe.5 He was well-dressed and well-armed. He 
challenged the western man to a fight to the death. They began to fight. 
The man from the west overcame the stranger and would have killed 
him if the wife had not seized her husband by the foot and thrown him 
down. His enemy got the advantage, and killed him by cutting his 
throat.6 Then the woman went off with the stranger and became his 
wife. She fancied him beyond her husband. That was why she betrayed 
her husband. 


1 Southwest in alternative version. 

2 This story is similar to the Okanagon tale ‘‘The Warrior and his Faithless 
Wife’’ (Gould: Okanagon Tales in Folk Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes, 
MAFLS XI:65). This version, however, is more detailed. 

3 i. e. South of the Thompson Indians of British Columbia. 

4 “This tribe hunted on the western margin of the plains, but no one had 
ever gone very far east into the heart of the plains. Some old men had 
been east a considerable distance, and had met other tribes. This was in the 
days before any of the Indian tribes had horses, and buffalo hunting was 
done on foot.” In the Okanagon tale, the warrior goes east to avenge the 
capture of his sister by the Sioux. 

5 Some say Sioux. 

® Some say the stranger decapitated the hunter. 
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The young man came to life again, through the power of his medicine. 
He returned to his own country. He told his people what had hap- 
pened, but they did not believe him. They thought he had done away 
with his wife. He said he would go back and claim her. 

Next year several men accompanied him to find out if he was telling 
the truth. There were some of his wife’s relatives among them. They 
traveled a long way. At last they came to a large camp of people. The 
people lived in tipis, and were camped in a circle. The man and his 
companions hid themselves nearby. At dark they watched and listened 
at the lodges to find out where the woman was. They located her in 
the chief’s house, for it was the chief of the tribe who had fought the 
husband and taken his wife. The man hid close to this lodge, while his 
companions hid further off. Soon his wife came out to gather wood 
or to do something else. The man spoke to her. He said, “I have come 
for you.”” She embraced him and said, “‘I am glad. I will accompany 
you.” She told him she would go back to the lodge and get some of her 
clothes. At the first opportunity she would join him. She went into 
the lodge and said to the chief, ‘He who was my husband and whom 
you killed has returned to life again. He is here and wants to take me 
away.”’ The chief said, “Take your blanket and join him. Talk lovingly 
to him. When he least expects it, throw the blanket over his head and 
arms and hold him. Then we will capture him.’”’ She did this. When she 
cried out, the chief and his men ran outside the lodge and caught the 
husband before he could free himself from the blanket. They tied him 
securely with ropes and put him in a lodge under guard. The husband’s 
companions were few in number, so they returned in haste to their 
country. 

The next morning the chief ordered his people to gather a great pile 
of firewood and heap it up at the bottom ofa large tree. Then the husband 
was taken to the tree and tied securely to it. There was firewood beneath 
him and all around him. Then they set fire to the wood and burned him 
to death. The chief examined the place where the man had been. He 
was satisfied that the man had been entirely reduced to ashes. He said, 
“He is finished. Now he will never come back.” Then all the people 
moved and camped at a place some distance away. One old woman 
was very sorry about the whole affair. To show reverence for the deceased, 
she went back to the place where the husband had been burned and 
searched the fire for his remains. She gathered up all the charred bones 
and put them together. The chief noticed she was absent. When she 
returned, he told her never to go out of camp again, but she continued 
to go at night. She cut up an old tipi. The narrow upper part of the 
tipi, begrimed with soot, she put over the remains of the man as a 
covering. The rest of the tipi she pitched over the remains as a house 
for the dead. 

After a time she returned to the tipi and noticed that buffaloes 
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and other animals had been running around the tipi in circles. The 
ground was trampled down with their tracks. The next time she visited 
the place she heard a man singing inside. He said to her, “Thanks to 
you I have become alive again. My manitou told me long ago that if I 
was ever killed and if the sooty part of a tipi was placed over my remains, 
I would come to life again. I am naked and hungry.” The old woman 
returned at night with shoes and clothes and food for him. He told her he 
would return to his country and in about a year would come back. 

He went back to his people. They now believed him and knew also 
that he must be a very powerful man, for he had come back to life twice. 
They prepared a large war party. The following year they set out to 
take revenge. When they reached the camp of their enemies, the husband, 
who was now war chief and leader of his people, sought the old woman 
at night. They talked, and she told him that a good many of her people 
were dissatisfied with their chief and his cruelties and also with the 
faithless wife. She told him also that if the camp was attacked, all the 
people would side with the attackers. The husband told her to warn the 
warriors so they would be ready. He intended to attack the camp in 
daylight next day. 

The next day at noon, when the sun was high, the men from the west 
marched up to the camp to battle. Their chief walked straight to the 
lodge of the chief. The camp took alarm and prepared to fight. The 
western chief said to the eastern! chief, ““You thought you had killed 
me, but you cannot kill me. Now we will see whether you are as strong 
as Iam. This is a fight to the death. I have come to kill you and see if 
you can come back to life again.”” Then the two parties engaged in battle. 
Soon the warriors joined the attackers as the old woman had said they 
would. All the men that remained with the chief were killed. The chief 
alone was left. The attackers overpowered him and tied him up. Then 
they gathered firewood. The chief and the faithless woman were tied 
back to back to a tree and burned to death. The western chief said to 
the eastern people in fun, “Prepare for the return of your strong chief. 
We will see if he comes back.’ The chief and the woman never came back 
to life. They were dead for all time. 

Now the eastern tribe and the western tribe became friends. They 
hunted buffalo together and exchanged presents. After a time the western 
people returned to their country. Some say the western chief married 
a woman of this tribe and took her west with him to the mountains. 


1 Teit notes the possibility of the eastern chief being a Sioux Indian. This 
would relate the story very closely to the Okanagon tale of ‘‘The Warrior 
and his Faithless Wife’’ in which the eastern peoples appear definitely as 
Sioux Indians. 
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II. STORIES OF EUROPEAN PROVENIENCE 


4. THE Boy AND HIS GODMOTHER! 

A boy lived with his godmother? on the outskirts of a town. They 
were very poor, and lived on the scraps and leavings of the townspeople. 
One day the boy told his godmother he would leave to seek his fortune and 
return in a year. 

He traveled a long way until he came to a town. There he sought 
work. He was told to goto the chief. He went to him and got work. He 
was told he must work for a year. At the end of a year the chief said, 
“The day has come to pay you off.” He brought out a white tablecloth 
and placed it on the ground like a mat. The boy was told to sit down 
opposite the chief and shut his eyes. The chief held his hands to his 
face, closed his eyes, and muttered some words. He told the boy to 
look. The boy looked and saw the mat covered with dishes and all 
kinds of food ready to eat. The chief said, ““Every time you are hungry, 
do this and eat.’ He muttered some words and the food and dishes 
disappeared. He rolled up the mat and gave it to the boy. When the 
boy was leaving, the chief said, ‘“Go straight home. If anyone asks 
you into a house, or asks you to stay any place, don’t consent.” 

On the way home the boy passed a house on a hill. A woman came 
out and invited the boy to come in to rest and eat. At first he refused. 
After some persuasion he consented. When he wanted to leave, the 
woman said, “Stay. I like your company. Not many pass this way.”’ 
He was enticed to stay over night. The woman made a good bed for 
him in a separate room. He put the mat under his pillow. When he 
was asleep, she stole the mat, replacing it with one just like it in ap- 
pearance. When he awoke, he saw the mat still there. After breakfast 
the boy went on. When he reached his godmother, she was glad to 
see him. She asked how he had fared. He said he had fared well. 
She spread a mat and put on it scraps of food for him to eat. He 
threw them all away saying, ‘““You do not need to eat such stuff now. 
There always will be plenty of good food to eat.” He spread the 
tablecloth, and told his godmother to shut her eyes. Then she was 
told to look. They both opened their eyes and found nothing on the 
mat. The boy thought his own mat had been stolen by the woman. 
His godmother gathered up the scraps of food he had thrown away, and 
they ate them. 

The boy told his godmother he would leave again. He went to the 
same town. When the chief saw him, he said, ‘““Oh! you have come back. 
All right. You must work another year.” At the end of the year the 
chief said, ‘I will pay you off.”” He took a mule out of the stable, and 


' See Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen etc. 1: 346; see also from Thompson 
Indians, JE 8:289, 387, 389, 391; JAFL 29:322 for magic flight. 
2 Grandmother in alternative version. 
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spread a mat at its hind legs. Then he patted the mule on the body and 
the mule dropped gold on the mat. He said to the boy, ‘‘Take the mule. 
You will always be wealthy.” The chief warned him again about going 
into any house. On his way home the boy passed the same house on a 
hill. The woman came down and invited him in. After a great deal of 
persuasion he agreed. The mule was put in a nice stable. Then the boy 
was enticed to stay over night. During the night the woman exchanged 
mules in the stable. When the boy awoke, he went to the stable and 
saw a mule that seemed to be his. After breakfast he left. When he 
reached home, he told his godmother not to use scraps for food. He 
would give her gold to buy good food in town. Then he spread a mat 
under the mule, and patted it on its body. The mule’s droppings were 
not gold. The boy thought the woman must have stolen his mule. 

He told his godmother he would leave once more. He went to the 
same town. When he got there, the chief said, ‘Oh! you returned. You 
must work another year.’’ At the end of the year he said, “I will pay 
you off.’’ He gave him a short rod of iron and told him to use it. “The 
woman on the hill stole your tablecloth and mule, and has them yet. Don’t 
sleep. Set the rod on her to beat her.”” When the boy passed the house 
on the hill, the woman asked him in. He consented to stay over night. 
He put the rod under his pillow and kept awake, although it was very 
hard. In the middle of the night, he heard the woman coming stealthily. 
He pretended to be asleep. When the woman was about to seize the 
rod, he caught her wrist, and charged her with stealing his mat and mule. 
She denied it. He told the rod to switch her. The rod did so, and the 
woman cried in pain, “I will give you back your mat.’ But she denied 
having stolen the mule. The rod attacked her again. She cried, “I 
will give you back your mule.’’ In this way he forced her to give back 
these things. 

The boy left and returned to his godmother. They had plenty of 
food and wealth now. The boy built a fine house.1_ Then he told his 
godmother he would go in search of a wife. He left the mat and the 
mule with his godmother but took the rod. He went a long way. He 
came to the camp of two old women. He got firewood for them, and they 
invited him to stay. They asked where he was going. He said, “In 
search of the finest girl.’’ They said, “The finest girl is a long way off. She 
is one of the three daughters of Thunder.” They told the boy where 
the three sisters lived and how to find the place. They said, “Near 
the house is a lake. Find the place where the grass is worn. There the 
maidens bathe every morning.’ They told him what to do, and warned 
him not to take any but the last girl. 

The boy left, and reached the place the old women told him about. 
There he found the spot where the maidens bathed. He hid in a hole 


1 European tales end at this point with ‘They lived happily ever after.” 
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a short distance away. Daylight came. Soon he heard the sound of a 
flute approaching over the water. As soon as it descended to the ground, 
it became visible, and the boy saw a lovely girl. She put down the 
flute, took off her clothes, and bathed. The boy felt like choosing her, 
but restrained himself. She left the same way she came. Soon the 
notes of a flute came again from the direction of the house. This daughter 
came the same way as the first, but more hesitating. At last she de- 
scended, disrobed and bathed. She was more lovely than the first. It 
was hard work for the boy to restrain himself. She left too. Soon he 
heard the notes of a flute again. This daughter hesitated a long time, 
then descended. She looked very timid. She put her flute down and 
disrobed. She was the loveliest girl he had ever seen. When she was in 
the water bathing, the boy rushed out and sat on her clothes. When 
she came out, she asked for her clothes. He said, ““No. You must be 
my wife.” She coaxed for her flute, but the boy refused. At last she 
consented to be his wife: He took his wife in one hand, and the flute 
in the other, and spoke to his iron rod. Immediately they were transported 
to his godmother’s house. The boy gave the flute to his godmother and 
told her to hide it ana never let his wife see it. The girl gave him a ring 
which he wore. 

After they stayed there for two or three months, the boy had to leave 
for a while. He warned his godmother to be careful about his wife’s 
flute. Then he left. His wife was discontented and homesick. She 
refused to eat, and became thin and sick. She did this purposely. She 
said to the old woman, “I am very sick and I’m going to die soon, the 
only way to save me is to give me the flute.”” The old woman refused. 
Then the wife said, ‘Well, even if I only see it at a distance, it will do 
some good.’’ At last the godmother was sorry. She thought, ‘“No harm 
can come if she only sees it.’”” She showed it at a distance, and the girl 
was glad. The girl asked to see it closer, and the old woman brought it 
nearer. Then the girl said, ‘Let me feel it. I will get quite well.’’ The 
godmother thought, “‘If I hold it, she won’t be able to get it.”” The girl 
touched it, and immediately the flute and girl disappeared. The old 
woman was afraid of her godson. When he came back, she told him. He 
said, “Well, all right. I'll go after her.” He was very sad. His iron 
rod was hidden in his clothes, but he forgot to use it. 

He came upon two other old women. He got firewood for them, and 
stayed over night. They asked where he was going. He said to look for 
his wife. They said, “She passed here. She is now home. It is very 
dangerous to go after her.” He went on and came toa house.t He saw 
no one there. 

He was thin, and all in rags, and his shoes were worn out. He had his 
rod by which he could reach any place instantly with him all the time, 


1 The house is invisible in another version. 
13 
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but he was so sad he never thought of using it. He sat down on the 
doorstep and wondered what to do. His wife looked out of the window 
above, and saw him. She thought it was a very poor man. She noticed 
a ring on his finger that looked like her ring. She looked at the man 
again, but he did not look like her husband. To make sure, she went 
down and opened the door. She recognized the ring, and thought it 
must be her husband. She spoke to him. He said he had come for her, 
He was sad without her. She took him in to her room. She said, “My 
parents are very bad. My father will give you impossible tasks to do. 
If you fail, he will kill you. He seeks your life. He does not wish you as 
a son-in-law.’’ The boy saw no one all this time. 

Next morning his wife said, ““My father said, ‘My son-in-law must 
bring the water of the distant creek below up the steep mountainside, 
and make it flow past the house. If he cannot, I will kill him.’’’ The boy 
was very much distressed. His wife said, ‘If you think of me, you will 
always succeed. But if your mind turns from me, you will fail.” He was 
given an old shovel and pick. He went to the creek at the foot of the 
mountain and looked at it. He thought the task impossible. He sat 
down in great sorrow and never thought of his wife. It grew late. Finally 
his wife appeared, and said, ‘““‘Why are you in distress? I told you to 
think of me.’ Then she said to him, “Turn your back to the creek, 
and walk backwards into the water. Then walk forward thinking of 
me. When you hear noise behind you, do not stop or look back. 
Keep your mind and your eyes on me at the house and climb straight 
up the mountain. When you reach the house, then look back.” He 
reached the top of the mountain, walked half-way around the house, 
and then looked back. He saw that the creek had followed him and now 
flowed past the house. His wife said to him, ‘“‘My father is very angry 
and he will give you a harder task. He wants to kill you.” 

The next morning the boy was told he would have to go to a flat 
covered with a dense forest of large trees, cut down all the trees, and 
clear the ground before sunset, as the father wanted it for a recreation 
ground to walk in at evening. If he did not accomplish this, he would 
be killed. He was given an old dull axe. He went to look at the forest 
and thought the task was impossible. He sat down distracted. Near 
evening his wife came and said, “I told you to think of me. Now take 
this spool of thread and run around the edge of the flat so that the 
thread surrounds the whole forest. Then pull the thread together, tie 
up the trees and throw them over the bank. Think of your wife all the 
time.’ He did this and threw the trees over the bank. The flat now was 
all open. There was no bush or tree on it. The girl said, ‘‘My father is 
very angry. He will give you the most dangerous task tomorrow. If 
you don’t follow my advice, you will be killed.” 

The next morning the girl said, ‘“You are told to go to my father’s 
stable and saddle and ride the fierce horse tied there. But I will help 
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you. You will find the saddle blanket, the bridle, and the saddle hanging 
on the stable wall. Don’t be afraid when the horse rears, bucks, bites 
and kicks. Before you go into the stable, cut a stout stick of thorn 
wood and tame the horse by beating it on the head, face and hoofs. 
This horse is my mother. My oldest sister is the bridle, my other sister 
is the saddle blanket cloth, and I am to be the saddle.’”’ He did as he 
was directed. After beating the horse hard, he managed to put on the 
blanket, the saddle, and the bridle. Then he led the horse outside. 
After beating it tame, he mounted. Then the horse bucked and reared. 
It did not want to be guided or checked. It wanted to run off where 
it pleased. He made it turn by beating its head first on one side, then 
on the other. At last, he made it go where he wished. He then rode 
back to the stable. There he dismounted, tied up the horse, and hung 
up the saddle, the blanket, and the bridle. Then he went home. His 
wife said, ‘‘My father is determined to kill you. He will attack you tonight. 
He is also angry with me. We had better leave tonight.”” Then she told 
him to spit on the table and around the room as much as possible. She 
did the same. They left the light burning and ran off. 

In the middle of the night the father said to his wife, “‘Go and see if 
our son-in-law and his wife are asleep.”” She went and saw the light 
burning. She returned and said, “No. Their light is burning.” After 
a while he told her to go and look again. She returned and said, ‘‘No. 
Their light is still there.” He said, ‘Go and listen.’’ She went, and 
heard noise as of talking. She returned and said, ‘‘They are not asleep 
yet, but are still talking.” Again he told her to go and listen. She 
came back saying, ‘‘They are talking yet, but very low.”’ The father told 
her to go inside this time and see. As she went into the room, she heard 
slight mutterings, but saw no one. She listened again and heard a little 
sound. She looked around and saw a damp place where the son-in-law and 
his wife had spit. Their spittle had been making the noise. She returned 
and told her husband. He said, “I thought so. You chase them.” 

The mother was very swift, and soon she almost caught up with them. 
The wife said, “My mother is coming. What shall we do?’’ The boy 
said, ‘‘I am helpless. I can do nothing.’’ When his wife saw that he 
could do nothing, she changed herself into a little lake, and her husband 
into a duck on it. When the mother reached the lake, she thought, 
“Here I last saw them. They must have hurried by.’’ She went past 
the lake and looked all around. Then she looked at the lake and the 
duck. She thought they looked a little strange. After examining them 
thoroughly she was certain that there was nothing there but a lake and 
a duck. She returned home. The father asked her if she had seen 
anything. She said just a lake and a duck. “That’s them,” he said. 
“Our daughter did that. Chase them again.’’ The mother chased them, 
and again almost caught up with them. The boy said he could do nothing. 
The wife changed herself into a tree and her husband into a single apple 
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on it. When the mother reached the tree, she thought, “Here I lost 
sight of them.” She went on beyond the tree, but could not find them, 
She examined the tree and thought of plucking the apple. Then she 
thought, ‘““Why should I have anything to do with an ordinary apple 
when I am disappointed and angry?” She returned home and told her 
husband. He asked if she had seen anything. She said just a tree and 
an apple. “That’s them,” the father said. He sent his wife again, and 
gave her strict instructions to destroy anything suspicious. The mother 
was about to overtake them, when the girl told her husband to do 
something. He could think of nothing. The girl changed herself into 
a church and her husband into a priest praying inside. When the 
mother reached the church, she looked into it. She thought, “This 
can’t be my daughter and her husband.”’ She went past the church, but 
could not find them. She returned and examined the church carefully. 
She thought to herself, “I can’t interfere with a priest praying in a church. 
This can’t be them.” 

When she left, the fugitives continued to run. She returned and told 
her husband what she had seen. He was very angry. He said, ‘That 
was them.” He told his wife to stay home. He would go himself. He 
went very fast. The girl said to her husband, “‘My father has left now. 
He will soon overtake us. We will have no chance to escape him. He 
* will recognize us whatever we turn into. You must do something.” 
Her husband answered that he could do nothing. She said to him again, 
‘The time you stole me away, you took us to your house instantaneously. 
Why can’t you do the same now?” The boy now thought of the iron 
rod. He took it out of his clothing and told it to go. Immediately, they 
were taken to his godmother’s house. Thus the father lost them and 
returned home. The girl stayed with her husband and never returned 
to her parents. 


5. STORY OF THE Four BrotuHers! 


A chief had four sons. One day the three older brothers decided to 
leave home to seek knowledge. They said they would leave the youngest 
brother? behind because he was too small to travel and undergo hardships. 
However he begged so hard to go that at last they consented. They 
all traveled until they reached a town. There they met a stranger in a 
restaurant. He told them where they might get work. They agreed 
to separate at the place where the first got work, and meet at the same 


1 For another somewhat different Thompson version of this tale see 
“Story of Jack the Thief” (JAFL XXIX:315, 316). 

This tale is a combination of three tales found in Grimm, Der Meisterdieb 
(Bolte and Polivka, 3:379), Die vier kunstreichen Briider (ibid. 45), and Die 
drei Briider (ibid. 10). 

2 Teit’s informant believed the youngest boy’s name was Jack. He was 
not sure. 
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spot exactly two years afterwards. One got work in a blacksmith’s 
shop. The others went on. A second brother got work in a carpenter’s 
shop. A third got work ona farm. The fourth and youngest brother went 
on until he came to a camp of cowboys. He said he was looking for work. 
They hired him. He worked, and soon learned riding and roping and 
stealing. This gang of cowboys were thieves who stole stock and every 
other kind of thing. 

After two years they all met and asked each other questions. Each 
brother told what he had learned. When the youngest said he had 
learned thieving, the older brothers were displeased. They said their 
parents would be very angry. When they returned home, they told 
their parents about their trades. The parents were displeased with the 
youngest son, but were very pleased with the others. 

The brothers had an uncle who was also a chief. The uncle and the 
father said, “‘We don’t want a thief here. A thief is of no value. We 
are going to drive him away.” The boy said he was of value. They asked 
what he could steal. He said anything. The father and uncle were 
angry. They said, ‘“We will give him tests. If he can’t accomplish them, 
we will kill him.’”’ The boy’s mother was sorry for him. He was told 
he must steal his uncle’s horse from its stable. The uncle put six men 
to guard the stable, inside and out, and one man to sit on the horse all 
night. The boy changed himself so as to appear like an old man. He went 
to a saloon and stole six bottles of whiskey. Five of these he cached 
near the stable, and one he put in his pocket. Then he appeared at the 
stable, apparently intoxicated. The guards saw him, and asked him what 
he was doing and where he was going. The boy said he was just on his 
way home. He had been lucky to get plenty of liquor. He said he 
thought they might want some. The guards were very glad. They 
chatted and drank. When the bottle [which the boy had with him] 
was finished, he got the others. Soon all the guards got helplessly drunk. 
Then the boy took out the horse. He fixed up a stick and a sack full of 
hay and put it in the horse’s stall. Then he put the drunken man on top of 
it as if he were on a horse, and put his uncle’s horse in his father’s stable. 

The next morning the people went to see what had happened. They 
found the guards all asleep and the horse gone. The boy then told them 
where they might find the horse. The uncle was very mad. He said, 
“You will now have to steal the priest from the next village and bring 
him here.” The boy dressed himself up as a priest and went to the 
church in the next village. He went in, lit the candles, and began to 
perform the mass. The old priest lived next door. When he saw the 
lights in the church, he went to see what was happening. He found a 
priest performing mass. He knelt down and prayed. He wondered 
who it was. The boy said, ‘‘You are a very good man. You have been 
here for a long time and have faithfully discharged your duties as a 
priest. God is very pleased. He has sent me to tell you that your work 
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is now finished, and you will go to heaven without dying. If you do as 
I tell you, you will be in heaven tonight.” He told the priest to get a 
large thick sack and strong twine for tying the sack. The priest got 
these. Then the boy told the. priest he had received instructions that 
the priest should enter the sack and be carried to a certain place from 
which he would ascend to heaven. The priest entered the sack and was 
tied up. The boy told him to keep on praying and make no outcry if 
he was cold or felt uncomfortable. The boy carried the priest home 
resting several times. When he finally reached home, he put the priest 
in his uncle’s chicken house. Then the boy said to him, “‘When you hear 
the cock crowing, you will know heaven is near, and you will be taken 
up soon after that.’’ Then he left him. 

Soon daylight came, and the cocks crowed. The boy said to the 
people, ‘‘Go and release the priest before he freezes to death. You will 
find him in my uncle’s chicken house.”’ The people went to the chicken 
house and found the priest in the sack. When they started to release 
him, the priest cried out, ‘Let me be! The cocks have crowed, and I 
will soon ascend to God.” The priest was told he had been tricked and 
he went home. 

Then the uncle said, ‘I will give my young nephew one more test. 
If he does not succeed, he will be killed. If he does, I will resign and he 
will be chief. He must steal my mattress.’”’ That night when the uncle 
went to bed with his wife, he had put a gun by his side. The boy made a 
dummy of a man out of sacks and straw. Then he opened the window 
of his uncle’s bedroom and looked in. The uncle said to his wife, ‘“There 
is a thief outside and he will soon try to enter.’’ He got his gun ready. 
The boy put the dummy up in front of the window, and the uncle 
fired. Then the boy ran off with the dummy. The uncle ran out to see 
if he had killed the thief. He left his wife alone and afraid. It was rather 
dark outside, so the uncle went back and got a light. He looked around 
outside, and at last saw the prostrate motionless body of the dummy. 
He returned home believing he had killed the thief. While his uncle 
was out with the light, Jack ran into the house. He took hold of the 
mattress, and, imitating his uncle’s voice, he told his aunt to get off as he 
wanted it to place over the body of the thief. The uncle came back and 
told his wife he had killed the thief all right. He started to go to bed. He 
saw no mattress. He asked his wife where it was. She replied, “You 
came in and got it to cover the body.’ Then he knew the mattress had 
been stolen. 

The next morning he said to his people, “‘I am no longer chief. My 
nephew is now chief. No one can beat him. He deserves the position.” 
The boy then became chief.4 


1 Teit notes (in a letter to Professor Boas dated 1913) the fact that ‘‘ Jack” 
stories were in vogue in British Columbia as early as 1830. Every Indian he 
questioned had heard them from Indian sources. French priests had been in the 
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6. STORY OF ALAMA OR NAKONAKUOH! 


The people of a whole countryside suffered from the depredations 
of a thief who stole stock and every other kind of thing from them. 
The chief of a certain town had offered a great reward for the capture 
of the thief. Anyone who caught him would be made wealthy and 
become chief. The chief had a sister who said she would catch the thief. 
She built a house on the outskirts of the town. One day she cooked a 
meal for six persons. She spread the table and served the meal. Instead 
of tea, she filled each cup with whiskey. Soon afterwards the thief 
appeared riding a horse. She hid herself. He rode around the house, 
and, seeing no one stirring, he dismounted and went in. He saw the table 
set for six, but no one around. He thought, “I’d better eat all I can 
before they come.’’ He ate all the food on one plate, and started on 
another. He looked at the tea and sipped. Finding it was whiskey, he 
said, ‘‘I am in luck.” Soon he finished the second cup, and before long 
finished them all. He fell under the table, helplessly drunk. The woman 
then went to town and told the chief she had captured the thief. A 
number of men went and bound him, and cast him into jail. Then 
they locked the jail. The woman who had captured him took the key. 
The chief said, “Let no one go near him. Let him stay in jail until he 
starves to death.” 

One day, about two months afterwards, the chief’s son was playing 
near the jail. He happened to think of the prisoner, and wondered if he 
was dead. Going up to the door, he called out, ““Are you alive?” The 
vicinity for only fifty or sixty years (about 1850 or 1860) and he doubted their 
responsibility for the spreading of such tales. Furthermore, no direct contact 
between the Indians and the Mexican settlers occurred before 1858. 

It seemed to him, then, that the “‘Jack’’ stories were either of French 
origin or of Spanish origin, passing along what he called the ‘‘main trade 
and cultural route’ from the southeast through the Sahaptin and Shosho- 
nean tribes. The Spanish source appeared more probable to him than the 
French because one Thompson tale of this cycle has scenes laid in Mexico 
(JE 8:385, notes 5 and 8, 376, note 2). However, the Jacques stories came 
in all probability from the French fur traders in Canada, not from the French 
to the south, and the Thompson tale upon which Teit relies for Spanish 
evidence may have received its Spanish references after 1858. 

' This tale is a combination of incidents found in tales of European origin. 
See beginning of ‘‘Ko’kenaleks’’ (Teit, Mythology of Thompson, JE 8, 
P- 385). 

This story contains an incident similar to one found in European tales, 
particularly in ‘‘Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp’’ — that of a friend of 
the hero with magical powers who always helps the hero when he is in need. 
He appears here to be vested with the powers of Coyote or the culture hero. 
The remainder of the story is another version of Eight-Heads (sometimes 
seven or fewer heads) or of the dragon who scourges a town. (See JAFL 
XXIX, 307; JE 2:705, 754—755:) 
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thief whose name was Alama answered, ‘‘I am almost dead. Will you help 
me?’ The boy answered that he was afraid. Alama said to him, “‘You 
need not be afraid if you do all I tell you. You must get the key of the 
jail. Your aunt has it in a pocket of the dress she wears. I will give 
you a knife to cut loose the pocket. First go to your father and tell him 
vou are lousy, and that you need to be loused? and to have your shirt 
washed. Say you are going to your aunt for this purpose. While she is 
lousing you, feel the pocket and cut it loose.” The boy was afraid at 
first and made excuses, but finally agreed to do as he was directed. He 
said he had no knife. Thereupon Alama pulled a hair out of his head 
and passed it through the key-hole. It immediately became a sharp 
knife. This he gave to the boy. 

The boy went to his father and said, “I am lousy. I am going to my 
aunt to be loused and have my shirt washed.’’ The father forbade him 
to go, but the boy answered, ‘‘I am a chief’s son, and I am ashamed 
to be lousy.’”’ He then went right up the hill to his aunt’s house. When he 
arrived there, he told her why he had come. She told him to change his 
clothes and she would wash them. He answered, ‘“‘No. I want to be 
loused first. You take a look.’’ His aunt sat down opposite him, and 
looked over his head and down his back. Meanwhile he felt for the pocket 
and cut it off with his knife. Then he said, ‘Well, I am glad you loused 
me. I am going outside. When I come back, I will take off my shirt.” 
He went outside, and ran down the hill with the key. He opened the 
door of the jail, let the thief out, and then shut the door. Alama said 
to him, “They will kill you. You run away at once and travel until 
you are tired and famished. When you feel hungry, and want help, 
just say ‘Alama friend’ and I will help you.” 

They separated, and the boy traveled as far as possible. He became 
very hungry and tired. Then he thought of Alama, and said, “‘Alama 
friend.’’ At once an invisible person cried, ‘‘Ha!’’ close to his ear. The 
boy said, “I am hungry.”’ Alama answered, ‘‘You are near a town. Here 
is gold. Buy food with it, and then go on. If your father’s people find you, 
they will kill you.” A gold nugget lay on the ground. The boy picked 
it up, and went on. Soon he came to a town. He went into a store and 
bought food. The storekeeper could not change the nugget. He asked 
the boy to wait, and he would have it changed. The boy waved his 
hand and said, ‘““Never mind. Keep it all.’’ The storekeeper protested, 
saying, “It is too much to keep.” But the boy only waved his hand 
again and said, ‘“‘Keep it. I do not need it.’”” He went on. When he 
was hungry again, he called up Alama. He gave him a larger piece of 
gold. Each time the nugget was four times larger than the one before. 

At last the boy came to a town where he got a job splitting firewood 
and feeding pigs for a chief. This chief had a very pretty daughter. The 

1 Lousing occurs frequently as a motif in tales throughout the continent. 
See Stith Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians, p. 326, note 174. 
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first Sunday the boy was there, he took a walk up the hill above the 
town. Here he came upon a large corral full of horses, cattle and sheep. 
Six men were on guard. He asked them, “Why do you keep guard 
over the stock? There is so much grass outside, why keep them in a 
corral ?”’ The guards answered that they had lost so much stock through 
the depredations of a thief whom they could not catch, that the chief 
had issued orders for all the stock to be corralled and guarded. ‘““We 
turn them out each day to feed, but we do not take them very far. Towards 
evening we put them back in the corral. The stock are guarded both 
when feeding, and in the corral at night. Yet we continue to lose each 
time we turn them out.’ The boy said, “How is it possible for the 
stock to be stolen if you guard them properly? I guarantee that I will 
guard stock all alone and lose none. I also guarantee that they will grow 
fat [from now on]. Give me a trial just once and see.”” The men told 
their chief what the boy had said. He said, “I will give him a trial.” 

The next day the stock were turned out of the corral and the boy 
herded them alone. He lost none. He kept the job for several weeks. 
The stock ranged all over and none were lost. They all grew fat. The 
stock had been stolen by Alama, but because the boy herded them, 
Alama stole no more. 

One day the boy was herding the stock on a mountain overlooking 
the town. He saw a large crowd of men going to the council-house. 
Soon they came out. They all seemed to be talking a great deal. He 
could not understand the reason for the meeting, so he called, ““Alama 
friend.’ Alama, invisible, answered, “Ha!” The boy asked him, 
“What is the reason for the meeting ?’’ Alama answered, “‘These are 
all the men of the town. They have been holding a meeting about 
delivering another victim to Seven-heads who lives nearby. For a 
long time he has threatened to destroy the town and kill all the people 
if they do not supply him with women as he wishes. Thus the 
town has supplied him with one woman after another until now only 
one is left, — the chief’s daughter. Now Seven-heads has asked for 
another woman. The people in the meeting agreed that this last girl 
shall be delivered up to him tomorrow morning. Seven-heads likes to 
eat women. So far he has not bothered any men. For years the chief 
has offered his daughter and great wealth to anyone who would kill 
Seven-heads.”’ 

Next morning the boy saw the people meeting again. Then he saw 
the chief’s daughter leave the village alone to go to Seven-heads. The 
boy called up Alama, and asked for help. Alama said, “All right. Pull 
some hairs from my head.’ The boy pulled one, and it became a fine 
saddle horse. He pulled another, and it became a beautiful saddle all 


' Some versions of the story have the hairs pulled from the heads of a 
number of different people. 
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covered with gold. He pulled a third, and it became a beautiful silver 
bridle. He pulled a fourth, and it became a beautiful saddle blanket. He 
pulled another, and it became spurs; another, and it became beautiful 
clothes for himself; another, and it became a breast-plate of gold; 
another, and it became a helmet of gold; another, and it became a sharp, 
shining sword; and finally a last one, and it became a large dog. 

The boy rode down the hill, and soon overtook the girl on the trail. 
He told her to mount behind him. She was very glad, and mounted. 
Soon they came to Seven-heads’ house. He came out to get the girl. 
He demanded her, and she dismounted. The boy said, ‘““You will not 
get the girl.” Seven-heads laughed and said, ‘I don’t see what will 
stop me.” The boy set his dog on Seven-heads. The dog seized one 
head, and pulled it. The boy then struck the neck with his sword, and the 
head was severed. Seven-heads fell down and felt sick. The boy took 
the girl and rode back. On the way he told her what to say. The people 
were surprised to see the girl come back, and they asked her why. She 
answered, ‘‘Seven-heads is not hungry today. I have to go again tomor- 
row.’’ Next day exactly the same thing happened, and so on for seven 
days. Seven-heads lost all his heads and was killed. The boy took the 
tongues out of the heads and put them in a small sack. The heads he 
left behind. When they reached the village, the girl told the same story 
as the last time. This time she added that Seven-heads would let 
them know when he was hungry and wanted her. The people thought 
it was very strange that Seven-heads no longer was hungry. 

Some days afterwards, a man who had a horse and cart, and did 
draying and scavenger work in the town, drove past Seven-heads’ house. 
Near the house he noticed seven heads lying on the ground. He knew 
then that Seven-heads had been slain. He wondered who had done it. 
He said, ‘‘Now is the chance for me to claim the credit.’’ He put the 
heads in his cart after disfiguring them and slashing them to look as 
though they had been cut by him in fighting. Then he scratched 
his own face, and smeared his face, hair and clothes with blood from the 
heads. When he arrived in the town, he drove directly to the chief's 
house and cried, “I have killed Seven-heads. I claim your daughter 
and the reward. I have the heads to prove it!’’ The chief took the man 
into his house. He told him he would get the reward if he proved he 
had killed Seven-heads. The chief took charge of the heads. Many 
people believed this man really had killed Seven-heads because he had 
the heads for proof. Others thought it impossible that this man could 
have killed the cannibal. 

Shortly afterwards the chief called all his people together to a court 
to determine whether this man had killed Seven-heads. That morning 
when the boy rode to court, everyone looked at the stranger. They 
did not think this was the boy that herded the stock. The dray-man was 
asked to tell his story. He told of the great and dangerous combat he 
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had with Seven-heads, and how he finally overcame him. Then he 
pointed to the heads as proof. Some people said, ‘‘Perhaps the girl 
knows something about this.’ They asked her. She replied, “This 
man did not kill Seven-heads. It was a stranger who killed him.” They 
asked her who he was. She pointed out the stranger present in court. 
They questioned him. He answered, “Yes, I killed him.” The dray- 
man cried, “No! I have heads as proof. If he had killed Seven- 
heads, he would have the heads.”” The boy answered, ‘“‘Each head 
should have a tongue. Look into the heads and see if there are any 
tongues.” They looked, but saw none. Then the boy said, ‘‘Here are 
the tongues,’ and emptied the sack before the people. He said, “This 
fellow who claims to have killed Seven-heads found the heads where 
I left them. He thought he could make good the claim that he was the 
slayer of Seven-heads with them.” Then the girl told the full story. 
The chief gave his daughter to the boy, and she became his wife. The 
chief said he would resign, and make the boy chief in his place, but the 
boy made his father-in-law remain. Then the chief offered him a reward, 
but he refused it saying he was sufficiently rich. He called Alama who 
made a house for him and gave him a good deal of gold. He remained 
with his wife’s people. Alama told him, “I will not steal from these 
people with whom you live.” After this the people flourished, but Alama 
continued to steal through all the rest of the country. 


7. THE YOUNG Boy AND HIS WICKED BROTHERS! 
(JOHN THE BEAR) 


A country was troubled by a thief who stole girls, crops, and food 
from the people. No one could see him or catch him. One night a 
young man, the youngest of three? brothers, lay in wait for the thief 
and shot at him. The next morning the boy, together with his 
brothers, followed the thief’s tracks. After travelling a long way they 
came to a chasm in the ground. It was very deep and dark. Into this 
the tracks disappeared, so they knew it was the home of the thief. The 
brothers fastened a basket? to a rope and let the youngest brother down 
in it. He had volunteered to explore down below and kill the thief. He 
found himself in a country where it was always dusk. He followed the 
tracks of the wounded thief until he came to a house. He entered and 
found the thief lying down. He killed him. Then the boy explored. He 
found many other houses nearby, from which he took valuables, jewelry 
and other things stolen by the thief. In one house he found several 


1 See Bolte and Polivka, 2:300; also Stith Thompson, Tales of the North 
American Indians, p. 359, note 290. 

2 Some versions of this tale have three brothers and others four. 

3 Sack in alternative version. 
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women who had been kept prisoners there by the thief. He freed them. 
He and the women carried loads of valuables to the foot of the cliff. They 
put these in the basket and tugged the rope. The brothers pulled the 
basket up. When the basket came down again, one of the women got in 
and she was pulled up. In this way all the women were sent up. Then the 
brothers asked the women if there were any more tocome up. They said 
there were none. The brothers thought they would leave the youngest 
brother behind and take the women. They thought that if he came 
up he would claim them. Therefore, they did not lower the basket 
again. The young brother knew what had happened. He travelled all 
around underground to find a way out, but there was none, except 
the way he had come. He gave up in despair and called for help. No 
animals or people could hear him. However, old Coyote, who was 
wandering around the country, heard him and answered. He was the 
boy’s manitou. The boy asked Coyote to help him. Coyote ran around 
and collected all the animals and birds one by one. He brought them 
to the chasm to try to reach the boy. They hung their tails down over 
the cliff, but all of them were too short. Then the panther! hung down 
his tail. It reached the boy. He was drawn up safely.” 


1 According to some versions of this tale the panther’s tail was a little 
too short to reach the boy. Coyote then found another animal, whose name 
is now forgotten, with a longer tail. This reached the boy and he was drawn 
up safely. When he reached the ground, he wrapped the tail around the 
animal’s body. 

Cf. “The Story of the Lad Who Caught the Wind”’ (Teit: Traditions of 
the Thompson Indians, MAFLS 1898:88), in which Coyote’s tail is long 
enough to reach a young man thrown into a chasm by his brothers. 

2 Teit has a note to the effect that the rest of the story was not clear. The 
tale is obviously incomplete. 
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FORTY EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The Council of the American Folk-Lore Society met at the Hotel Carlton, 
Washington, D. C., on December 27, 1936 with the President in the chair. 
In Dr. Reichard’s absence Gene Weltfish was appointed Secretary pro 
tem. 

The Secretary’s report was read and accepted. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and approved subject to auditing. 

The Editor’s report was read and adopted. 

Resignations of Gladys A. Reichard as Secretary and Ruth M. Under- 
hill as Treasurer wer eaccepted with regret, and thanks were expressed 
for long and faithful service. A Nominating Committee of Truman Michel- 
son, Ruth Benedict and Melville Herskovits was appointed. 

Stith Thompson was appointed to represent the American Folk-Lore 
Society at the National Folk Festival at Indianapolis in May. A sugges- 
tion that Professor Thompson arrange for an exhibit of the folklore 
publications of the Society at the Festival was approved. 

The state of the Society’s membership and funds was discussed and a 
Membership Committee was appointed, consisting of the Secretary- 
Treasurer as Chairman, Stith Thompson, and Melville Herskovits. 

The Secretary was advised to acquaint newly elected officers with 
their election promptly. 

The Council put on record a resolution of appreciation to Elsie Clews 
Parsons for the financial assistance rendered the Society during the year. 

At the meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, December 28, 1936, 
at the Hotel Carlton, the reports presented by the Council were approved. 
The following slate was presented by the Nominating Committee and was 
elected by the Society: 


PRESIDENT, Stith Thompson. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, A. Irving Hallowell. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gene Weltfish. 
EDITOR, Ruth Benedict. 

ASSISTANT EDITOR, Ann H. Gayton. 


A recommendation was considered that in future the Nominating 
Committee be appointed in advance of the meeting of the Council. It 
was also suggested, subject to the discretion of the Secretary, that papers 
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presented at the annual meeting of the Society be submitted in advance 
in abstract or in full. 
The titles of papers presented at the meeting are published in the 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 325—327. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GENE WELTFISH, 
Secretary pro tem. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
The membership of the American Folk-Lore Society is as follows: 


1936 1935 
Active members, of whom 39 are Memoir members .... 207 1gI 
Total 221 205 
Subscribing Libraries 200 180 


Respectfully submitted, 
GLapys A. REICHARD, 


Secretary. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Income 
From Branch Society, Cambridge ......... sl demi 117.00 
Permanent fund, bonds paid.................... 315.00 
Total Income $ 4,513.01 
Total Assets $ 5,833.67 
Expenditures 


Total for Printing 3,463.48 


3.01 


3.67 
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American Anthropological Assoc. ................ 7.37 
Columbia Univ. Press, circulars ................. 72.51 


Total Expenditures $ 3,922.79 


Balance on hand $1,910.88 


Respectfully submitted, 
RvutH M. UNDERHILL, 
Treasurer. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


The Journal issues of this year are in press but have been anata by 
a combination of circumstances. 

The Memoir for 1936 was Part II of Dr. Parsons’ monumental “Rolk- 
lore of the Antilles, French and English,’ Memoir XXVI, which like 
Part I, issued in 1933, was published at the expense of the author. Mem- 
oir XXIX, ‘‘Folklore from Iowa,”’ collected and edited by Earl J. Stout 
is in page proof financed by an anonymous gift from an Iowan friend. 
A third Memoir is also in proof, Memoir XXX, José Manuel Espinosa’s 
“Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico,” the publication of which is 
guaranteed through the generosity of Dr. Parsons. The Society also has 
on hand an extensive collection of Jicarilla Apache tales by Morris Opler, 
which Dr. Parsons has also generously offered to finance, and Dr. Beck- 
with has offered the Society some 500 copies of each of three paper bound 
collections of Village Indian folklore collected by her and printed by the 
Folklore Foundation of Vassar College 1930—1934. Memoir XXI of the 
Memoirs of this Society was similarly made up of Jamaican material 
rebound as a memoir, and binding is the only cost to the Society. 

The editor hopes that with improvement in the finances of the Society 
the size of the Journals can be increased. A large amount of valuable 
material is on hand and publication in many cases must be inordinately 
delayed. 

RutH BENEDICT, 


Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SITTE UND BRAUCH DES LIVLANDISCHEN KAUFMANNS. F. A. Redlich. (Ver- 
Offentlichungen der volkskundlichen Forschungsstelle am Herderinstitut 
zu Riga, III. 112 pp. Riga: Ernst Plates, 1935.) 

This effort to collect and interpret the manners and customs of merchants 
in Riga during the late Middle Ages has no exact parallel in the literature of 
folklore. We have usually interested ourselves in a somewhat lower social 
level. Redlich draws perforce on unusual sources — collections of local laws 
and records of mercantile associations — sources which have ordinarily been 
used in writing political and economic history. The German merchants of 
Riga kept themselves apart from the artisans. Their ceremonies and amuse- 
ments derive in part from the guilds and in part from an older substratum 
of “‘popular’’ custom. At all times, new ideas can be introduced from Ger- 
many and contact with similar groups in Germany is always active. Redlich 
does not touch customs concerned with birth, marriage, and death. I could 
wish that he had investigated somewhat further the history and meaning of 
the difficult word litkop (p. 41). It may be allied to the words discussed in 
Leonard Bloomfield’s brilliant essay, “‘Salic litus’’ (Studies in Honoy oj 
Hermann Collitz {Baltimore, 1930], pp. 83—94). 

University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


DIE BILDHAFTEN SPRICHWORTER DER ROMANEN, II. Der Mensch im Sprich- 
wort der romanischen V6lker. Walter Gottschalk. (Sammlung romanischer 
Elementar- und Handbiicher, IV, no. 4. viii, 356 pp. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1936.) 

The second volume of Walter Gottschalk’s collection of figurative prov- 
erbs in the Romance languages deals with metaphors associated with man 
and his occupations. He has added a new Rheto-romance collection and a 
hitherto unused Provengal collection to his sources; his plan remains 
unchanged (see Vol. I, Die Natur im romanischen Sprichwort, idem, 1935). The 
alphabetical index promised for the third and last volume will make the 
materials easily available. The proverbs belonging to the trades (pp. 199— 
338) show interestingly enough that the doctor or apothecary is negligible 
in comparison with the craftsman, the farmer, and even the fisherman and 
sailor. Gottschalk might have developed this point further. For example, 
“La robe ne fait pas le médecin’”’ or ‘‘Bon est le médecin qui peut se guérir”’ 
or ‘“‘Aprés la mort le médecin,’’ proverbs concerned with the doctor, are 
inventions of the common man, not of the doctor himself. In other words, 
trade and the professions give little or nothing to the proverb. The common 
man turns to them only rarely for his comparisons. All in all, an interesting 
book; we look forward to the third and final volume. 


University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 
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Tue RoMAN’s WorRLD. Frank Gardner Moore. (xiii, 502 pp., 47 illus., maps. 

$ 3.75. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936.) 

The aim of this book is to present not a classified account in running form 
of what used to be called ‘‘Roman antiquities,’ nor yet a similar description 
of ‘Roman life,’’ but, in the words of the preface, ‘‘to outline a larger picture 
of the world — social, cultural and political — in which the typical Roman 
of one age after another lived.”’ 

It is a large enough undertaking. Professor Moore, who is an eminent 
authority on Latin and on Roman history, makes an excellent job of it. He 
writes readably, simply and with authority. Any reader will put the book 
down with most of the notions he had of the background of Roman life de- 
fined and amplified and with a clearer idea of what Romans saw about them 
and what pictures they could assume to be present in each other’s minds in 
the more intellectual aspects of their life which are set forth in Chapters IX 
and X. 

For folklorists the book’s interest is mild. And that is not because folk- 
lorists are interested only in primitive peoples and the Romans were not 
primitive. A certain amount of prehistory is summarized in the first chapter, 
but for this phase of early Italian culture there are, of course, better and fuller 
manuals, particularly those of Randall MacIver and Professor H. J. Rose. 

As a matter of fact, however, of those elements in a highly sophisticated 
society which are easily comparable with the institutions and the material 
culture of less organized groups, there is little that Professor Moore gives us 
in this book. Nor indeed is his book intended for readers who are looking 
for such elements. The Roman life that it elucidates is after all, as he himself 
states, an outline, and is meant for a general reader who has already some 
familiarity with ancient history. What anthropologists need, however, is 
an authenticated case rather fully stated. The point of connection is rarely 
apparent when the material is as generalized as it must be here. 

Anthropological commentary on classical texts is a great desideratum. 
Sophisticated and organically intricate as Roman society was, when we first 
have reliable accounts of it, there were, as in our own day, enough vestiges 
of earlier stages to afford admirable elucidation of material that has been 
treated far too much as curious anomalies. It may or may not be significant 
that parallels to the Roman mancipation may be found among the Philippine 
Ifugao and that parallels are evident between some penalties provided in 
the Twelve Tables and in the code ofa Kabyle village. But, whether signif- 
icant or not, the ascertainment of such parallels still possesses importance. 

Even if we keep within so large a frame as that of this book, we can still 
use such material for anthropological purposes. The Romans showed an 
extremely tenacious conservatism in some matters, coupled with an extra- 
ordinary receptivity in others. The determination of the fields in which both 
these characteristics showed themselves would be of value. Again, the specif- 
ically Roman type of patriotism which clung to institutions and not to 
the soil, as it did in Greece, had a profound influence on modern emotions. 
A study of this aspect of Roman life might indicate the absurdity of Go- 
bineau’s characterization of patriotism as a “‘maladie canaanite.”’ 

One thing lacking in Professor Moore’s book is any sufficient handling of 
that part of the background of Roman life which does not get into schoo 
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manuals. Sex played a large part in Roman life, both in its normal and ab- 
normal developments. One would not suspect this fact from this presentation. 
Magic is scarcely mentioned, although public and private conduct was 
saturated with it, and astrology is no more than just mentioned, in spite 
of the fact that most Romans took astrology very seriously. 

These omissions, which are natural enough in a book intended for the read- 
ers for whom Professor Moore has written, detract from the value of the 
book for folklorists, but they do not prevent it from being a useful manual 
for all sorts of persons. 


University of California. Max Rapin. 


Tue Darna, an Anthology of Lithuanian and Latvian Folk-Songs. (165 pp. 

Chicago: Lithuanian News Publishing Company, 1935.) 

Mr. Katzenelenbogen’s anthology and brilliant interpretive essay on the 
Lithuanian and Latvian daina, the first of its kind to appear in English, is 
calculated primarily for popular audience; yet the folk song scholar will find 
it a valuable, authentic study, based on the author’s personal contact with 
the song on its native heath and enriched by his extensive knowledge of the 
critical literature in the field. 

Trained in the classical tradition of folk song investigation, Mr. Katzen- 
elenbogen has tried to understand and appraise the daina in the light of the 
social and cultural background in which it has developed. For this reason 
he lays a careful groundwork in the mythology, religion, custom, and history 
of the Lithuanians and Latvians for whom this virile folk song, in default 
of other characteristic forms of nationalistic expression, is a plaintive, com- 
pensatory utterance. Although predominantly elegiac in tone — a fact which 
Mr. Katzenelenbogen firmly establishes — the daina surveys the whole range 
of human experience: from deepest despair to the lighter moods of drink and 
dance, from the exuberance of life to the happy release of death. Thissweep- 
ing universality explains, partly at least, why the daina is so difficult to 
classify as to subject matter and why it possesses such a variable poetic 
structure. In the recent development of the genre there is apparently no 
normal stanzaic pattern from which modified forms might be said to derive. 
Of this want, of course, the author is fully aware. He deals only with dainos 
alive on the lips of the folk today and with printed examples, the earliest 
of which were collected during the eighteenth century. Since thedevelopment 
of the daina throughout almost nine centuries, according to his own calcula- 
tion, is wholly obscured, the ultimate answer of origins must likewise remain 
hidden. In his treatment of the four-line Latvian daina he faces his dilemma 
frankly, leaving the question of origins untouched but for an enumeration 
of the common theories: (1) the theory of the expansion of a daina theme by 
a concatenation of suitable already-existing stanzas, and (2) the emergence 
of a single independent stanza as a borrowing from a longer narrative. 

It is unclear from his discussion of songs sung at work whether they are 
true work songs in the sense that the theme is set specifically to the task at 
hand (binding of sheaves, threshing, grinding, etc.) or whether they are ordi- 
nary songs sung merely as a diversion from the burden of heavy physical 
labor. 
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Of abiding value is his thorough summary of studies made in the field by 
native and foreign scholars and his extensive bibliography. Both are suffi- 
ciently complete to serve as a point of departure for any phase of daina schol- 
arship. From his work it is evident that Mr. Katzenelenbogen is capable of 
an even more pretentious work than he has done, and it is to be hoped that 
he may turn his attention to the large body of dainos still awaiting the hand 
of the expert. 

University of Minnesota. WAYLAND D. HAnpb. 


THREE GOLDEN ORANGES. Ralph Steele Boggs and Mary Gould Davis. 
(137 pp., illus. $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1936.) 


This is a collection of ten Spanish folk tales presented in a form primarily 
intended to appeal to children, but which will charm old and young alike by 
the complete naturalness of the style, as well as by the humor and drama 
of the stories themselves. As is stated in the foreword, ‘‘these stories were 
told to the collector by the people themselves,’’ and they possess the direct- 
ness and sincerity of authentic folklore material. No small part of their 
character is reflected in the illustrations of Miss Brock, ‘‘the artist, who... 
sat on bare, sunny hillsides near Granada, on the quais beside the river at 
Cadiz, and in the sheltered coolness of the Alcazar gardens in Seville repro- 
ducing with her pencil the scenes that are the natural background for these 
tales.” And in these illustrations Miss Brock, with great economy of line and 
significant detail, manages to capture the true Spanish feeling and humor 
of the tales themselves. 

Several of the tales are a part of the folklore of every country, but it is 
from the first tale in this collection that the book quite properly takes its 
title, since ‘‘‘The Three Oranges’ is found most often in Spain. It occurs 
also in Estonia, Hungary and Livonia, and is completely lacking in all the 
other countries.”’ So says Dr. Boggs in ‘‘A comparative survey of the folklore 
of ten peoples” (F. F. C. 93, p. 11). As in so many primitive stories the num- 
ber three appears frequently — in the three people consulted (Sun, Moon, 
East Wind), in the three oranges with their three maids, in the three times 
that the servant smashed the pitcher, etc. It is a story that is well-known 
in Europe because Basile included a literary version of it in J/ Pentamerone, 
where it is told as the Ninth Diversion of the Fifth Day. In the beautifully 
made translation of that work published by John Lane (The Bodley Head, 
1932) the editor, N. M. Penzer, offers valuable notes that deserve mention 
in addition to those of R. S. Boggs in his Index of Spanish Folktales (F. F. C. 
90, Helsinki, 1930, Mt-408). 

A more humorous tale with a strong Spanish flavor is that of ‘‘Don De- 
monio’s mother-in-law” (Boggs Mt 340), in which the devil proves no match 
at all for his redoubtable mother-in-law. Two tales of tricks are that of the 
clever ‘shepherd who laughed last’ (Boggs Mt 1940 D) when he carried off 
the food with the extraordinary names; and that of Don Paco and his wonder- 
ful donkey (Boggs Mt 1852), victim of a student prank. The other tales tell 
of a ‘‘goatherd who won a princess’”’ (Boggs Mt 852 A) because he could out- 
lie her; a ‘‘silver flute’ (Boggs Mt 592) that made everybody dance; ‘‘the 
tinker and the ghost” (Boggs Mt 326 A), wherein a soul is released from earth- 
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ly bondage and a tinker gains much gold; how Tofino loses his hump through 
kindness to the fairies (Boggs Mt 503); the sorcerer’s apprentice who out- 
smarted him (Boggs Mt 325); and a story of oriental feeling which tells how 
by entering the palace in a parrot of gold the youngest of three brothers dis- 
covered the hiding place of the youngest princess and won her for his bride. 

One word of praise for the pleasing format that the publishers have given 
this collection and a final word of thanks to the authors and illustrator for 
a significant addition to our all too small list of authentic items of Spanish 
folklore. 


University of Michigan. J. N. LINcoLyn. 


JABO PROVERBS FROM LIBERIA; MAXIMS IN THE LIFE OF A NATIVE TRIBE. 
George Herzog, with the assistance of Charles G. Blooah. (Published for 
the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures by the Ox- 
ford University Press. xiii, 272 pp. 10 s.6 d. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1936.) 

Dr. Herzog’s ‘‘Introduction”’ sets forth with admirable lucidity the part 
of proverbs in African life. Their use in litigation has been adequately dwelt 
upon by his predecessors, but he demonstrates with special force their func- 
tion ‘‘of subsuming the particular under the general,” as almost exclusively 
the means by which generalizations are made explicit; and also of minimizing 
friction in social intercourse. Because of such constant use the ample glosses 
to the present collection introduce the reader to many phases of Jabo life; 
such as spiritistic séances (p. 24), the relations of a chief to his council (p. 68), 
standards of beauty and cleanliness (p. 125), eating etiquette (p. 144), and 
the social importance of women (p. 235). They not merely illustrate the con- 
crete application of proverbs to special instances but often embody folktales 
with which they are connected. Indeed, a single Jabo term applies to the 
proverb, the linked story, and their synthesis; and in native theory the prov- 
erb only epitomizes the narrative, though actually the latter is often for- 
gotten. 

A distinct word covers the adages here grouped as ‘‘Sayings.’’ These differ 
from the ‘‘Proverbs’’ in their less formal, more commonplace phrasing and, 
functionally, in their inferior weightiness. ‘“The proverb is apt to be a judge- 
ment, the saying tends to be a mere comment’”’ (p. 228). Nevertheless, the 
distinction is not rigidly maintained. 

Many proverbs are used as honorific titles, but with a shift of emphasis, 
e. g. with reference restricted to bravery. In this form they are often played 
on the horn, drum, xylophone and other instruments (p. 12). 

With its textual record, stylistic explanations, and ethnographic commen- 
tary the little volume is a most valuable contribution to aboriginal literature. 


University of California. RosBert H. Lowle. 


Taos PuEBLo. Elsie Clews Parsons. (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2. 
121 pp., 14 pls., 6 figs., map. $1.75. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936.) 

To obtain information pertaining to the social organization and religious 
life of the Pueblo Indians in or near the valley of the Rio Grande is exceed- 
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ingly difficult, so determined are they to keep their ways a secret from the 
encroaching whites and Mexicans. Taos is no exception; on the contrary it 
is one of the most skillful in opposing the efforts of investigators. As a matter 


of fact Taos has actually employed “‘stool pigeons’ — i. e., persons who 


pretend to be “writing a book about their religion’ — to discover journalists 
and ethnologists; once discovered they were avoided like a plague. 

This study is the fruit of a vast amount of patient and persistent labor 
expended in many field trips over a period of twelve years. Even so, Dr. 
Parsons did not succeed in getting a clear and complete picture of the cove 
of Taos culture, i. e., of the principles which underlie the ceremonial organi- 
zation and integrate it into a coherent unity. Dr. Parsons says in this con- 
nection: “‘... I am less certain of the accuracy of the following data than of 
any information I have recorded about the Pueblos during the past twenty 
years.” These principles are almost surely to be found in the esoteric mythol- 
ogy of the origin of the Taos people and of their institutions. This Dr. Par- 
sons was unable to secure in its entirety. When it is secured it will, no doubt. 
make clear many things in Dr. Parsons’ data which now seem obscure. 

Taos is on the extreme northeastern boundary of the pueblo area and 
hence presents an interesting study of Pueblo-Plains admixture. The culture 
is predominantly Pueblo, of course, with sedentary agricultural life, great 
adobe houses, kivas, etc.; but there are many instances of Plains influence 
and even of the importation of Plains culture en bloc, a good example of the 
latter being the introduction in recent years of the peyote cult from Okla- 
homa, tipi and all. 

There are noclansat Taos; what have previously been called clans by ethnol- 
ogists (and by the Indians themselves today!) are ceremonial societies asso- 
ciated with the kivas. Every boy and girl is given to a kiva by his or her 
parents. The boys undergo a protracted period of initiation, the details and 
significance of which are not yet clear. The ceremonial life of the pueblo 
revolves around these kiva societies; each kiva group has a summer retreat 
for rain. The culmination is reached in an annual communal trip to a sacred 
lake, in August. The kachina cult so prominent in other pueblos is virtually 
lacking at Taos. There are no kachina masks, and only one (maskless) ka- 
china dance, the Turtle dance, borrowed, says Dr. Parsons, from San Juan. 
However, the annual summer pilgrimage to Blue Lake is “of the kachina 
cult,’ Dr. Parsons feels. There are no curing or medicine societies at Taos, 
as among the Keres. ‘ 

In some respects Taos is more Mexicanized than many other pueblos; the 
secular officers, for example, are sworn in by Mexican officials from a nearby 
town. Individualism and self-assertiveness are more pronounced at Taos 
than at other pueblos, indicative of Plains influence. The Taos governor is 
more prominent and exercises more power than the governors of other pueb- 
los. In comparison with other pueblos, women at Taos are notably omitted 
from the ceremonial organization. The society chiefs at Taos do not stand 
aloof from quarrels as do the rain priests of Zufii. Dreams appear to be more 
significant at Taos than at other pueblos. Family life, however, is very much 
the same as at other towns. 

Dr. Parsons’ study is comprehensive, covering all phases of Taos culture. 
She has an excellent map of houses and kivas, lists of names of kiva member-_ 
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ships, house ownership, five genealogies, etc. She has also supplied 14 plates 
of unusually fine photographs of the pueblo, houses, kivas, people, dances, 

The time will come, says Dr. Parsons at the end of her study, when Taos 
culture will disintegrate, when the united resistance against ethnologists will 
crumble and give way. When that time comes, and before the old men who 
know have passed on, then should some ethnologist seize the opportunity 
and salvage from the ruins the precious lore which remains. It is to be hoped, 
certainly, that ethnologists will keep an eye on Taos in the future and will 
be able to add the finishing touches to the edifice which Dr. Parsons has so 
effectively erected. 

University of Michigan. LeEsLiE A. WHITE. 


SIGNS, OMENS, AND PORTENTS IN NEBRASKA FOLKLORE. Margaret Cannell. 
(University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, 
No. 13, pp. 3—50, 1933.) 

PROVERBIAL LORE IN NEBRASKA. Emma Louise Snapp. (/dem, pp. 51—112.) 

NEBRASKA FOLK CurREs. Pauline Monette Black. (Idem, No. 15, pp. 1—49, 
1935.) 

These are such books as Polonius would have welcomed, full of that easy- 
spoken, sometimes rich-sounding commonplace or half truth in which he 
delighted and which he expounded so sententiously. They have the usual 
marks of folk wisdom: the strong sense of propriety, of the conventional, the 
easy self-protective cast of thought, the suspicion of the unusual or ‘‘foreign,” 
and, paradoxically, the touch of magic here and there. Each collection is in- 
troduced by a brief discussion of the collector’s methods and by some genera! 
observations on the material gathered. 

The collections seem to have been made according to no comprehensive 
plan or survey but to have been based on the personal knowledge of the 
collectors and the codperation of the students in American literature courses 
at the University of Nebraska. It is worth noting, however, that Miss Black 
for her study enlisted the aid of two radio stations in Lincoln, where from 
broadcast requests for folk cures she obtained some of her materials. While 
hit or miss samplings of this type are likely to give a reasonably representative 
picture of folk belief in the state, yet it would be interesting (if nothing more) 
to see whether significant variations or ideas are to be found in particular 
districts, such as the Sand Hillcountry. And one suspects (though it is presu- 
mably outside the field of any of these studies) that important findings might 
be made among the foreign groups in the state. 

The arrangement of a large number of brief bits of material always offers 
problems to the collector. In these cases each has attempted to solve her 
problem by grouping the materials under broad headings, without much 
regard to the relation of specific signs, proverbs, omens, or cures to each 
other within those groups. It is annoying, for example, in Miss Cannell’s work 
under ‘‘Weather Signs’’ (pp. 1o—13), to find a group (Nos. 11—13) of signs 
of rain dependent on the moon, and to have that type recur again in No. 21 
and still again in 53 and 54; while in 66, 67, 73 and 74 the moon is introduced 
again in signs of winter weather. Nor is this an isolated example (e. g., ‘‘ Folk 
Cures,’’ Chap. IX, Nos. 23, 27, 29, 31, 33 all belong to the same class, asdo 
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24, 25, 20, 35, and 38; and Nos. 19 and 32). This lack of order is particularly 
felt in the absence of an index or of cross references. 

As for the beliefs themselves, there are some problems of definition. There 
is the manifest difficulty in distinguishing just what is meant by the term 
“folk’”’ cure. Many depend on magic in some degree or other, or the reci- 
tation of a charm, and about these there is no question. But such an ad- 
monition as “‘Gargle a solution of salt and vinegar for a cold”’ (II, 7) is man- 
ifestly of a quite different sort from the half implied ‘‘magic’’ of putting pepper 
on a burn to draw the soreness out (IV, 16). And in the matter of proverbial 
lore the line of division is even more difficult to establish. If ‘dog days” 
(II, 20) or “‘like a scared hound” (23) or “‘to browse through a library”’ (II, 
g9) are proverbial, then so also are all the fossilized figures of speech that 
have come to be a part of everyday speech, and the line between proverbial 
and non-proverbial becomes impossible to draw. 

Indeed, while one feels that Miss Black’s and Miss Cannell’s collections 
show a proper critical spirit, Miss Snapp’s ‘“‘Proverbial Lore’’ needs much in 
the way of selection and annotation. If she is to annotate at all, and she 
does on occasion suggest a source for a proverb or explain its specialized 
meaning, she ought to do it consistently. Why ‘‘Sweets to the sweet”’ (V, 40) 
should be associated with Hamlet, and ‘‘They that touch pitch will be de- 
filed’ (VI, Proverb 54) should not be associated with Much Ado, or “tobe 
more sinned against than sinning’ (ibid., Phrases, 15) with King Lear is 
difficult to see. In short, if the work is to be any more than a collection, the 
annotation should be as thorough and complete as possible. 

Perhaps the most striking impression one receives as he goes through such 
collections as these is the tenacity with which folk belief holds the popular 
imagination and folk saying the popular tongue. Warts are still to be cured 
by the methods of Huck Finn, and all of us often think in images whose 
literal significance was lost in antiquity. Collections of the kind reviewed 
here are more than mere exercises in the search for the curious; they are con- 
stant reminders of our closeness to and dependence upon the folk spirit. 


State University of Iowa. J. W. AsHToN. 


GEOGRAPHY AND RuytuHM. Arthur Olaf Andersen. (University of Arizona 
Bulletin, Vol. 8, No. 8; Fine Arts Bulletin, No. 2. 42 pp. $.25. Tucson, 
Arizona, 1935.) 

The title of this paper limits the musical influence of geographical location 
to rhythm, but the author, Mr. Andersen, extends that influence to ‘“‘the 
tonal display of melodic line’’ (p.5),and includes mention of modes and scales. 
The music of both civilised and uncivilised countries is drawn upon for illus- 
trations, and the opening bars of many songs are presented. 

The treatment of this subject is not always logical. For example, in wri- 
ting of music in Mexico, the author says, ‘‘Because of the climate, which is 
reasonably agreeable though hot, its musical pulsations are somewhat similar 
to those of Spain, that is, there is a ... rhythmic display which is decidedly 
guitar figuration and plucked strings of the mandolin’’ (pp. 40, 41). There 
are two sorts of music in Mexico at the present time. One is the old, native 
music and the other is music developed under Spanish influence. The latter 
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is clearly indicated, but it is imported music, not developed by local geog- 
raphy. 

The “‘gayness”’ of Irish folk songs is said to be ‘‘the natural and normal 
psychological reaction to the grayness which, in turn, is the result of the 
latitudinal and longitudinal location.’’ On the other hand, Mr. Andersen 
states that “Southern France, especially that part which is included in the 
warm belt, is prone to display a ... spirited and gay pulsation in its music” 
(p. 18). Thus the same result is attributed to two entirely different causes, 
Topography is brought into the picture, and the familiar ‘‘dotted-note meter” 
is said to be “quite appropriate’’ to the British Isles “‘because of the relief 
nature of their land surfaces’”’ (p. 15). The author fails to recognise that a 
group of people may have inherited traits, brought from previous environ- 
ments, that affect their psychology, neither does he, at any time, give due 
prominence to psychology, nor mention occupations which sometimes affect 
the form of songs and are, in turn, dependent upon climatic conditions. The 
stress is laid upon longitude, latitude, ocean currents, the direction of the 
winds, and similar geographic phases. 

In treating of primitive music the author disregards the connection be- 
tween music and magic, which underlies all primitive musical expression. 
Instead, he attributes the rhythm of Zulu songs to ‘“‘the geographical fact 
that this country is full of pitfalls — concealed, natural ambushes of deep 
gullies into which animals as well as human beings fall to sure death”’ (p. 36). 

The author seems unfamiliar with the music of the American Indians for 
he states that the Indian ‘‘sang of his teepee, his moccasins, his headgear, 
his campfire, his canoe, his paddles, the fish he caught, his friends, his gods, 
etc.”’ (p. 37). Also that: ‘‘The songs were depictions of his geographical 
locations, for he sang of the life about him, of the rivers, mountains, crops, 
beasts and birds’’ (p. 38). Indians did not sing of such things. The old Indian 
songs were believed to be received in dreams, and were used in securing re- 
sults with supernatural aid. Song was a means of communication with the 
supernatural and was part of the training and usage of a medicine man. ‘‘Con- 
tests” of singing around a campfire, mentioned by Mr. Andersen, were not 
an Indian custom. Similar inaccuracies occur in the description of musical 
instruments, the author stating that ‘‘the small drums are often not more 
than three or four inches across the batter heads’ (p. 38). With such disre- 
gard of facts concerning Indian music it seems unnecessary to discuss the 
author’s statements on the complicated musical systems of China and Japan. 

The theory expressed in the title is not upheld by the data presented in 
proof of it, though we all concede there are differences of rhythm in the folk 
songs of various countries. 


Red Wing, Minnesota. FRANCES DENSMORE. 
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